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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—<———— 

With the ‘‘Spectator” of Saturday, October 11th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 
the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@——. 
HE Comte de Paris, who sailed this week for the United 
States, before his departure addressed to M. Bocher, the 
“managing man” of the House of Orleans, a letter intended 
for publication. In it the Comte defends his alliance with 
the Boulangists at the recent elections, saying “he had under- 
stood well at a difficult crisis the interests of the monarchical 
cause.” “ Proscribed by the Republic, I take up, in order to 
fight it, the arms with which it supplies me. I do not regret 
having made use of them in order to divide the Republicans.” 
That is a most ill-judged letter, for it means that the Comte 
—now, in his own eyes, rightful King of France—will use any 
instruments, however dangerous to his country, if only he 
may thereby produce confusion in the dominant majority. 
Legitimists should leave such tactics to their rivals. They 
are dodges, not policies, and Kings should be above dodges, 
or, if they sanction them, should have the dignity to be 
ashamed of such a departure from their historic position. 
The Orleans family seems unable to work the “ Ulysses” 
taint out of its blood. 


American feeling has proved too strong for polygamy, even 
when defended on the ground of religious liberty. The 
Mormons are tired of suffering prosecutions for their “ peculiar 
institution,” and the President of the Church has formally 
announced that the Saints have abandoned the practice, and 
Propose on that subject “to submit themselves to the laws of 
the United States.” They will probably for a time substitute 
some system of eoncubinage, but society will soon work itself 
clear of that, nothing short of a religious sanction ever sus- 
pending the tendency of the white races towards monogamy. 
It will be interesting to observe if the emigration to Utah suffers 
in consequence of the change. We should say it would not, 
the real attraction of the Mormon community being that it 
is a community,—a successful attempt, that is, to organise 
industry on a grand scale. Polygamy does not attract much, 
or all Asia would by this time be Mahommedan. It destroys 
domestic life too completely, and establishes too wide a dis- 
tinction between the rich and the poor. 


Mr. Jackson, the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, a 
gentleman whose great abilities are less known to the public 
than to his chiefs, made a speech on Wednesday to his con- 
stituents at Leeds. He said he had recently travelled for 
two thousand miles in Ireland, five hundred miles of 
it on cars, and found tbat although in parts of Ireland 





the potato crop was satisfactory, and though an enormous 
area was cultivated in oats and other cereals, “there was 
no doubt that in some parts, which were poorest and 
furthest from rapid means of communication, there were 
districts in which the potato crop was not only small in size, 
but very deficient in quantity.” There had been gross exag- 
geration in Irish newspapers, but still an evil existed, and he 
did not wish to minimise its extent. That being so, we trust 
the Government is already taking means to meet possibilities, 
and remembers that, in all such cases in Ireland, money and 
work are not invariably sufficient preventives. Nobody can eat 
half-sovereigns; and in the remote places where communica- 
tion is so difficult, it is the want of actual food which is so 
terribly felt. It is not only right but indispensable to force 
forward the light railways as Government is doing; but we 
should like also to hear of arrangements for the storage and 
distribution of meal. The essence of the Unionist principle 
is, that Ireland is as dear to Parliament as Cornwall or 
Sutherlandshire. 


The Parnellites cannot emancipate themselves from their 
idea thut the landlords are the English garrison. Whenever 
the Government annoys them, they seek revenge by en- 
deavouring to fine the landlords. Just now they are 
excited by the recent arrests, so they are preaching every- 
where that the poor tenantry should “eat the rent.” The 
tenantry, who see what the “Plan of Campaign” involves, 
look askance at their counsellors; so the orators try to 
appeal to their courage, and tell them that payment 
would be slavish and cowardly and base. Mr. Dillon, at 
Swinford on Monday, and Mr. Healy, at Dublin on Tuesday, 
both say the same thing in nearly the same words. They know, 
as we have argued elsewhere, that denunciations of rent never 
fail to attract and excite Irish audiences; but they are 
also moved by another idea. They think that if they 
can represent Mr. Balfour as the landlords’ agent, he will 
lose the respect which he would otherwise gain for his 
steady assertion of the sovereignty of law. They are afraid 
of fighting Purchase Bills much longer. Indeed, on Monday 
at Swinford, Mr. Dillon accepted them in principle. He said 
that in the congested districts, the landlords ought to be 
bought out compulsorily, and the overplus of the population 
moved into less congested places. That is sensible enough, 
though of course Mr. Dillon added that the landlords ought 
to get very little; but, with the exception of that detail, that 
is precisely the Government policy. If Ireland will send up 
eighty-six advocates of Purchase, instead of the Parnellites, 
its chief misery will very speedily and quite peaceably be 
remedied. 


On Wednesday, Lord Spencer, speaking at Wakefield, and 
supported by Mr. T. D. Sullivan, delivered a curious panegyric 
on Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien, whom he declared thousands 
of Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen “ knew to be honest 
and to be working for the good of their fellow-countrymen in 
Treland.” At the same time, he declared, “I have consistently 
denounced boycotting, for I abhor it in every shape.” Bya 
curious irony of circumstance, which makes the St. James’s 
Gazette suggest that there should be telephones laid on between 
the various Gladstonian platforms to prevent such occurrences 
in the future, the following resolution was almost at the very 
same moment being passed by Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Dillon at 
a meeting at New Tipperary: “ We hereby solemnly pledge 
ourselves ...... to take measures to secure that every 
Nationalist with business in the town of Tipperary shall avoid 
the streets owned by exterminators, and give their custom 
wholly to shops in New Tipperary among the men who so 
gallantly faced and conquered all the powers of landlordism 
and coercion.” The incident requires no comment, though 
the last quotation brings out with special force the extra- 
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ordinary obliquity of vision which makes many Gladstonians 
sincerely believe that boycotting is only a sort of discriminative 
shopping. 


The letter from Mr. John O’Leary, the well-known Fenian, 
which was published in Monday’s newspapers, is of special 
interest at a moment when the Irish struggle is being centred 
in New Tipperary. He was asked: to attend a meeting in 
that place held to protest against the treatment of John Daly 
and his fellow-prisoners, and in answer, he declares that it 
was “a piece of pure impertinence” to invite him to any 
meeting “in the so-called New Tipperary.” “It must be well 
known,” he says, “to all my fellow-townsmen that the cruel 
and cowardly attempt (God grant that it may not altogether 
succeed !) on the part of Mr. William O’Brien and Co. to ruin 
Tipperary by the creation of such a place could not receive 
the slightest countenance, direct or indirect, from me...... 
In the carrying out of this new and most nefarious develop- 
ment of the ‘Plan of Campaign,’ my fellow-townsmen have 
been forced into doing that to me which the English Govern- 
ment some five-and-twenty years ago could, but did not do— 
confiscate my property.” With regard to the object of the 
meeting, Mr. O’Leary declares that he would do nothing to 
promote it. ‘“Dynamitards and Invincibles are not political 
prisoners any more than Moonlighters or the like.” “TF sin- 
cerely hope,” he adds, “ that some of the men now in Chatham 
and elsewhere are guiltless of the crimes of which they have 
been convicted; but that consideration has no bearing 
upon the question of the criminality of the acts themselves.” 
The letter written by a man who bore a long imprisonment 
without flinching or complaint, is in strange contrast to the 
speeches of the men who shriek the moment the Government 
attempts to enforce the law on Members of Parliament. 


The rather senseless irritation of the Portuguese against 
the British will be considerably increased by the extraordinary 
telegrams about incidents in Goa. An election is going on in 
that decayed city, and there has been a riot, terminating in a 
fight between the people and the Sepoys, who, according to a 
telegram in the Daily Chronicle, are acting with savage 
brutality, and have killed or wounded three hundred persons. 
The people, therefore, are clamouring for British rule, and the 
Governor justifies his severity by declaring himself face to 
face with a revolution: It is certain that many Goanese 
natives contrast their own wretched position with that of the 
natives in Bombay, and desire annexation ; and quite probable 
that, irritated by the Governor’s violence, they have said so; 
and the populace of Lisbon, which thinks of the fallen city as 
if it were still important, is sure to attribute the émeute to 
British incitements. As a matter of fact, nobody in India, 
except an occasional student of geography, even recollects 
Goa; while Bombay would be by no means delighted with the 
revival which would immediately follow on British annexation. 
Nobody wants Goa, if it will keep quiet; but of course Lord 
Harris will not permit a European Government to be over- 
thrown by force. j 


A great change is about to pass over the government of 
Spain. The next elections, which take place almost im- 
mediately, are to be held under the law of universal suffrage, 
and the alarm of the authorities is great. They are not so 
much afraid of an uprising of Radical opinion, as of the loss 
of that power of manipulating the elections which has hitherto 
belonged to every Government in Spain, and has made the 
Royal authority a kind of refuge from the tyranny of 
the politicians. Great efforts are being made by the 
Premier, Sefior Canovas, to suppress Municipalities as centres 
of electoral agitation; but they will probably fail. We 
cannot approve universal suffrage, which is the elevation 
of the extremely ignorant to autocratic power; but it 
must be said in fairness that it does not yield readily to 
manipulation. Alike in France and in Germany, though the 
voters, when so inclined, obey readily a hint from the Centre, 
when disinclined they are as stubborn as mules. The whole 
strength of the French Government, the strongest in Europe, 
was stretched to obtain a Chamber favourable to Marshal 
MacMahon, and it failed. Spanish universal suffrage, if Radical 
at all, is not unlikely to show itself Federalist in bias. 


An agitation is getting up for the release of Daly and the 
other dynamitards sentenced during Mr. Gladstone’s adminis- 





tration. Their advocates do not plead that the i 
but that dynamite was placed at their diesen! be acetal 
the Irish Constabulary, who wished to tempt them ka - 
acts in order to bring dangerous men within the law. y 
Manton, Alderman of Birmingham, in particular beli . 
this charge, apparently on the authority of ti 
made to him by a police officer. If it is true, it an 
the highest discredit both on the police concerned oe 
on the Home Office of the day, if the Secretary was = 
nisant of such conduct; but it in no way affects the ind : 
of the sentences passed. Innocent men are not tempted z 
use dynamite because it is placed in their way. There will 
of course, be an investigation, if there has not been a sufficie t 
one already, and we should not be surprised to learn that th 
police had boasted without reason of “ bringing matters ra 
head,” and so raised a false impression that they had wie 
the line at which needful espionage becomes an indefengihj 
facilitating of criminal acts. Policemen, we fancy, are often 
more conscientious when doing their duty than when boastin 
of their cleverness afterwards. 8 
On Tuesday, news was received at Cape Town that the 
British South Africa Company’s expedition into Mashonaland 
reached its goal, Mount Hampden, on the 12th inst, A 
site—we presume for a post, or “fort,” as the Hudson Bay 
Company called their settlements—was selected near the head 
of the Makgubisi stream, a tributary of the Ganyana, rivers 
only to be identified on the newest and largest maps. “The 
country is described as splendid, and the natives were pleased 
to see the expedition. All the members were in good health 
and the exploit has been achieved without the loss of a single 
life.” This is, as far as it goes, very satisfactory; but we must 
not forget that it is when expeditions turn back, that the 
temptation to attack and plunder them is most strongly felt by 
the natives. 


On Tuesday, the Republicans secured a quorum in the 
American House of Representatives—for several days the 
Democrats refused to help make a House, in order to prevent 
the carrying on of legislative business—and seated Mr, 
Langston for Virginia, and Mr. Miller for South Carolina, 
thus gaining two seats for the Republicans. The fact that 
Mr. Langston, who is a Negro, and was a slave before the 
war, sits in Congress for Virginia, is worthy of special remark. 
Thirty years ago, even John Brown or William Lloyd Garrison, 
if he had been asked whether such an event were possible, 
would have answered in the negative. We must not suppose, 
however, that this event in any way points to a rapid or easy 
settlement of the Negro question. We note that the new 
Farmers’ Association of South Carolina, discussed in another 
column, is distinctly anti-Negro, and has declared that “ White 
supremacy is the bulwark of our civilisation.” ’ 


A terrible story is reported from America. Four or five 
men, arrested for wrecking trains on the New York Central 
Railway, have, it is stated, made a full confession. They 
say they were engaged in plots for wrecking trains, one 
at least of which succeeded, and that they were encouraged 
by men connected with the huge Trade-Union known as the 
“ Knights of Labour,” the greatest workman’s Association in 
the States. One of these men, according to the Daily News’ 
correspondent, has fled to Canada, where, we fancy, there will 
be no hesitation about his surrender. The men’s story requires, 
of course, investigation, but it is accompanied by details of 
the attempts which can be tested, and it has, according to 
the same correspondent, destroyed all sympathy with the 
“Knights of Labour.” As we have argued elsewhere, there 
is no antecedent improbability in the tale, crimes of the kind 
rather increasing than diminishing; but it should be added, 
in justice to an immense and unpopular Association, that it is 
impossible the members, who number nearly a million, should 
have known anything of such: plots, and most improbable 
that they will condone them. If the charge is proved, the 
Americans are not likely to let the law act with its usual 
extreme slowness. 


The “revolution ” reported on Wednesday from Manipur is 
of no importance to India. It is a Palace revolt, in which the 
Maharajah’s brother, probably aided by some dislike enter- 
tained by his subjects for the reigning Prince, has for the 
moment seized the Palace, and therefore, probably, the local 
Treasury. The Maharajah, however, has abdicated, instead 
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and there is order once more, apparently with the 
the British Agent,—another evidence that the 
Government was bad. The little State, buried 
hills of the extreme North-East, belongs rather to 
Burmab than India, though the people are Hindoos, and its 
“revolution” will create no excitement in Bengal, where, 
indeed, the people look on that kind of thing as the Sove- 
-eion’s business, and not theirs. The oddity of the affair is 
er +t should have happened at all. The dynasty dates, Sir 
W. Hunter says, from 1714, when a highland chief seized the 
throne, and began a fairly successful reign. His descendants 
had the intelligence to stick to the British against everybody, 
and rule their little State at all events in peace. The State 
itself is interesting, in the first place, because it is, in another 
way, almost as beautiful as Cashmere, and, in the second, 
because its people adopted Hindooism so very recently. One 
ks of that creed as one which can accept proselytes. 
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At the meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science at Indianopolis, Mr. Dodge read a paper 
on the standard of living in the United States, of which a sum- 
mary is given in Monday’s Times. That standard is, he declares, 
the highest known, and is progressive. “The average con- 
sumption of meat in Great Britain per head is only two-thirds 
that of the United States, while that of France is scarcely 
half the latter. The consumption of cereals, by man and 
beast, is three times as much in proportion to the population 
asin Europe. The American people are no less profuse in 
clothing. The country produces more than half the material 
for the cotton factories of the world, and a third of that 
is manufactured and mostly consumed at home. Similarly a 
fourth of the wool product of the world is consumed there.” 


* This method of estimating the national well-being by the 


bigness of the butcher’s bill is thoroughly American, and, it 
must be added, also thoroughly English. Those who rely 
upon it forget, however, the case of Scotland, where not only 
the Muse, as Sydney Smith said, but a great many other 
things have been cultivated on a littleoatmeal. Good feeding 
is, of course, of importance; but plenty of elbow-room, and the 
feeling that every man may be the architect of his own fortune, 
are, we expect, the chief causes of American progress and 
prosperity. 








The labour struggle in Australia still goes on. Most of 
the miners are “out,” not for wages, but in defence of the 
grand principle that non-Union men shall not be employed; 
and the stevedores have all struck with the same object 
in view. This, too, seems to be the main issue between 
the men and the general body of employers, who insist 
upon obtaining freedom for non-Unionists to work before 
they will discuss any compromise with “associated labour.” 
The public is dead against the Unions, and the Colonial 
Governments employ not only special constables, but troops 
to protect the “freemen,” who are so numerous that as 
yet all needed work is performed, though probably at 
high rates. Judging from the symptoms at this great dis- 
tance, and on the faith of snippety telegrams, we should say 
that the Unions would be hopelessly beaten in the effort to 
obtain a monopoly of work for their guilds, but that the 
general rate of payment for work, especially unskilled work, 
would be considerably advanced by the struggle. The public 
pays for that, and it is becoming more and more evident 
abroad, as well as at home, that the doctrine of fraternity does 
not apply to the public. It is too civilised to have friends, and 
may be taxed with impunity. Whatever the trade which 
strikes, the community always has to pay. 


We wonder if Europe will ever hear the true history of {the 
reported German proclamation in East Africa in favour of 
slavery. The story came originally from the correspondent 
of the Times in Zanzibar; but it is pretty evident that, in some 
way or other, he was egregiously deceived. The Imperial 
Government at once repudiated any such policy, the German 
Commissioner denied that he had either issued or heard of 
any such proclamation, and now (25th inst.) the Times’ agent 
telegraphs that the Germans are anxiously endeavouring to 
efface any such illusion from the Arab mind. It looks very 
much as if it were somebody’s interest in Zanzibar to 
stir up strife between the two nations, and we cannot 
say that the English come altogether creditably out of 
the affair. They were far too ready to be suspicious, and 





to believe that there was an intention either to insult 
them, or to make profit out of a trade condemned by 
all civilised opinion. Journalists often condemn Govern- 
ments as pedantic because they wait for official information; 
but Governments have been taught by long experience to 
rely on their agents as the only men who are tolerably disin- 
terested. Those who are paid to collect exciting news are 
often, even in England, too ready to believe it; and every- 
where else they avoid inquiry, lest a good story should be 
spoiled. The telegraph is becoming one of the difficulties of 
modern diplomacy, for populations are fired by stories told for 
the sake of brevity without qualifications, and for the sake of 
priority without investigation. 


Altruism is certainly not increasing its influence over States. 
We never see a paper now without a discussion somewhere 
in favour of adopting Protection, in order that the native 
may “ defeat ” the foreigner—at the expense, as the speakers 
forget, of their own consumers—Americans in particular 
publicly declaring that their, business is to think of their 
own interests, and not those of other nations. Perhaps 
it is; only when other nations do the like, Americans 
think it “unfriendly,” and pass “laws of retaliation ” which 
actually enable the President to raise and depress Tariffs 
at will, The French vine-growers say the McKinley tariff 
will destroy the wine trade with the United States; and 
though the Americans do not care, yet when France stops 
the import of Transatlantic bacon, they authorise retalia- 
tion. The nations, in fact, are behaving like jealous trades- 
men in a country town, ready to spoil their own trade 
if only they may ruin rivals; and then we are told that 
“individualism is ceasing to be a motive power in an im- 
proving world.” Fortunately, England is unbitten, and sits 
serene, calmly confident that, if the Union or any other 
country exports anything, she will want to be paid, and must 
take her pay either in promises or in goods. 


A curious account of Japanese topsy-turveydom is given 
in Saturday’s Times, drawn from a work entitled “Things 
Japanese,” published in Japan by Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain, 
a well-known scholar. The number of things which, according 
to our notions, the Japanese do upside-down, are innumerable. 
“Japanese books begin at the end, the word finis coming 
where we put the title-page. The footnotes are printed at the 
top of the page, and the reader puts in his marker at the 
bottom. Men make themselves merry with wine, not after, 
but before dinner, and sweets come before the principal dishes. 
A Japanese mounts his horse on the right side, and when the 
animal is brought home, his head is put where his tail ought to 
be. They address a letter the reverse way to us, putting the 
name last, the country and city first, going from the. general to 
the particular. Japanese keys turn in instead of out; Japanese 
carpenters saw and plane towards, not away from themselves. 
In keeping accounts they write the figures first, the item 
corresponding to them next. Politeness prompts them to 
remove, not their head covering, but that of their feet. The 
impulse of Japanese girls is to sew on cuffs, frills, and the like, 
topsy-turvy and wrong side out.” It is curious to reflect that 
though it matters so little which way these unimportant things 
are done, the native way of doing them will be the last thing 
revolutionised in Japan. With us, arts, commerce, letters, 
and learning would perish long before the rule of the road. 


The American Navy Department have during the week 
been making experiments at Annapolis with different sorts of 
armour-plating. The details published as yet are scanty and 
confused, but it would seem that a French plate compounded 
of steel and nickel has shown an astonishing amount of 
tenacity. While the ordinary steel armour was completely 
shattered by the shell from an 8-inch gun, the nickel-steel 
remained intact, the projectile sticking in the hole. If the 
results of the new invention are really as satisfactory as they 
seem, we may witness another swing of the pendulum in the 
great controversy between guns and armour. A year ago we 
were told that the days of heavy plating were numbered, and 
now we are presented with an unsmashable, if not an im- 
penetrable form of armour. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 95 to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. DILLON AND PURCHASE BILLS. 


W* wish every Unionist in England would read Mr. 
Dillon’s speech of Monday at Swinford, and read 
it not only with care, but with a determination not to 
allow his understanding to be clouded by irritation. It is 
most difficult work, we confess. Mr. Dillon’s furious 
assertions that the main object of Government in a time 
of scarcity is to collect landlords’ rents; that they are 
doing nothing to relieve the people; that when relief is 
given, it is given not for the people’s benefit but for that 
of the landlords, are so utterly unjust, such travesties of 
the facts, that, like all statements palpably due to 
hatred, they rouse an intellectual antagonism fatal not 
only to assent but to consideration. They are verbal 
blows, not arguments, and beget an angry convic- 
tion that further listening is useless, and, indeed, incon- 
sistent with self-respect. Mr. Dillon’s “advice” is even 
more trying, for it is an affront to most men’s moral 
sense. ‘ Keep back the rent,’ he says, ‘till you and your 
children are fed,’ which is exactly equivalent to saying, 
‘Do not pay the baker until you have filled yourself with 
his bread.’ The baker’s right is not altered by his cus- 
tomers’ hunger, nor is that of the landlord, who provides 
the soil just as much as the baker provides the oven and 
the firing. Rhetoric of this sort is endlessly irritating, 

and we are not surprised that some of our contemporaries 

sum up and condemn the whole speech as “ predatory,” a 

mere advocacy of theft. Their wrath is natural, or, it may be, 

commendable; but then, it is entirely useless. Suppose we 
prove Mr. Dillon’s speech to be a breach of the whole Deca- 
logue, and of the law of the land besides: we have not 
advanced one step towards the ultimate end, which is so to 
act, if that be possible, that such speeches shall cease to be 
well received in Ireland. Why is a speech like this, which 
seems to most Englishmen wrong as well as false, delivered 
by a man who is a leader among his own people ; and why 
does it seem to those people reasonable as well as exciting ? 
Why does it bite? That is what we have to ascertain 
before we can even think either of remedy or prevention ; 
and no amount of swearing at Mr. Dillon, even if the 
swearing be of the most artistic kind, will help us to 
the needful comprehension. To us it seems absolutely 
patent that no such speech could have been delivered, or 
could, under the circumstances of Swinford, have been well 
received, unless hatred of the existing tenure of land had 
risen in Ireland into a positive mania, an overwhelming 
passion which sweeps away reasoning power, and leaves 

the mental eyes blinded by the perpetual nearness of a 

single object. The cultivators are tenants; therefore, in 

Treland, morality does not bind, facts are invisible, argu- 

ments are not heard. Grant that Mr. Dillon is sincere, 

and we have the phenomenon that hatred of the tenure can 
utterly blind both the judgment and the conscience 
of a man whom his people have chosen out of thou- 
sands like him to be a favourite leader. Grant that 
he is insincere, and we have the fact that, whatever 
the circumstances, whatever the distress, whatever the 
need for practical advice, the one thing to which the 
people, in the judgment of a leader who knows them, will 
listen with delight is denunciation of rent. To say, as the 

Times says, that they denounce no other burden, that they 

pay the tradesmen, and the usurer, and the priest, and 

the League, is only to strengthen our case, which is, that 
the Irish peasant hates his tenure with a hatred which is 

a mania, which makes him regard this debt not as a debt, 

as is even the debt to the usurer, but as an exaction by a 

powerful enemy, claimed out of malignity and greed, and 

incapable of being justified even by a contract, which in his 
opinion is not free. To be rid of it is his supreme object, the 
one moving spring of his politics, and the man who promises 
to rid him of it, whatever his character or his creed or 
his plan, is for the time his accepted leader. That leader 
may quarrel with men held to be the purest of patriots, 
like the old Nationalists ; he may denounce Bishops whom 
his audience all the while regard as agents of Heaven ; 
he may even arrest the distribution of British money,— 
and all is forgiven to him, for he sympathises in the 
popular hatred of the demand for rent. That is the 
one object so close to the peasant’s eyes, that he can see 


Tt is this truth which we want Unionists ‘ 
hitherto they have not perceived it, for then ooo ” 
on Purchase Bills with an energy which ag yet’ th 
have not displayed. Nothing but ownership will mak = 
an Irish peasant a reasonable citizen, and except dees > 
those Bills, and measures like them, there is no conceiva 
mode, consistent with common justice, of making him the 
owner. He has not and never will have the means 4 
buying the land in open market. He cannot compel th, 
landlord to accept the rent as rent, and as payment for the 
freehold too. And he cannot by a universal refusal] to till 
except on his own terms, compel the conversion of his 
tenancy into a freehold on a quit-rent, a thing, be it 
observed, which the house-builders of Scotland have as 
regards all building plots, actually done. There is no ho 
of the change except through State assistance and manage. 
ment upon an enormous scale. The leaders in both parties 
see that quite clearly, and would, we believe, if they could 
widen their measures until they covered the whole goi). 
Mr. Gladstone stated, when he introduced his Home-rule 
Bill, that he meant to settle the tenure quarrel before 
the Irish Parliament sat; and we do not doubt that 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Balfour, the three 
men who are now governing the Kingdom, would, if they 
were free to act, run all the risks involved in settling 
the question at a blow. They know perfectly well 
that it is in the peasants’ mania about the land that the 
agitator finds his never-failing lever; that it is this alone 
which makes South Ireland almost unanimous for Home. 
rule; and that even if discontent survived the reform, it 
would take utterly different and much more manageable 
shapes. It is the rank and file of the Unionist Party who 
are not convinced,—some because they dread the pecuniary 
risk of buying out the landlords, others because they 
cannot endure to let a revolution succeed which has been 
attended by such an epidemic of crime, but the majority 
because they cannot realise the condition into which tradi- 
tion, economic circumstances, and the teaching of genera- 
tions have ‘upon this subject thrown the Irish mind. 
They do not know what land-hunger is, or the causes 
which have made it a dominant passion over three- 
fourths of the world, and in their hearts do not believe 
that sane men can hate one kind of debt almost to mad- 
ness, and yet pay half-a-dozen others, some of them, like 
the usurers’ charges, much heavier, with grumbling 
equanimity. They think of the Irish hatred of the English 
tenure as a craze like a currency craze, or one of the 
hundred forms of human reluctance to pay money, 
like the refusal of whole races to submit to direct 
taxation, and cannot perceive that while it is a craze, 
and is in part based on sordidness, it is also some- 
thing more,—the protest of a whole race against a 
distribution of its soil in a manner contrary to its 
traditions, its temperament, and its rooted notion of its 
own personal dignity. The average Unionists, therefore, 
including the Conservatives, are not zealous for Purchase 
Bills. They vote for them in reliance on their chiefs, and 
because of party discipline ; but they do not urge them, 
and intrigue for them, and risk their seats for them, as 
they would do were they thoroughly in earnest. Yet, if they 
would read a collection of Parnellite speeches, they would 
find ample reason for earnestness. The tenure is to Parnellite 
orators the King Charles’s head which was always turning 
up in Mr. Dick’s memorials. Let them begin where they 
like, and they sometimes do begin far away, they always 
come back to the rent, always denounce landlords, 
always trace to the mode of letting land all the 
miseries of Ireland. That, we may be sure, is not front 
want of words. An English Liberal on a platform fre- 
quently brings in an allusion to Mr. Gladstone, because he 
wants to gain the time allowed by cheering in order to 
collect his thoughts; but Irish orators need no tricks of 
that kind. They feel no reason why they should ever stop ; 
and it is only because they know their people that they 
recur, in season and out of season, to the topic which at 
once carries their audiences out of themselves. Had Mr. 
Dillon paid the rent of Swinford for the year out of League 
funds, but defended rent, not all the gratitude of the 
people could have saved him from being hooted. That, 
and the feeling it indicates, is by itself full justification 
for any just Purchase Bill. Grant that the hatred of 
rent is criminal, and still our business is to root out 
causes of crime, and no one has even suggested any other 





nothing else. 


way. 
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ITALY IN AFRICA. 


i t this moment for the permanent interests of 
the. poked that Lord Dufferin is Ambassador at 
Rome, and Lord Salisbury Foreign Secretary. Lord 
Dufferin is certain to be at once intelligent and suave; and 
Lord Salisbury knows, if anybody does, that the rela- 
tions of Great Britain with Italy affect interests more 
‘portant than those involved in the possession of 
= tract of territory in Africa. If inferior men were 
ony our relations with Italy, the amity between 


pag oqnition might within the ensuing fortnight be 
seriously imperiled. The confines of English and Italian 


gsessions in Africa are to be “delimited” by treaty, 
and the task will be one requiring most unusual delicacy 
and care. We cannot, of course, as the Times says in an 
article far too little considerate towards Italy, allow 
Signor Crispi to stretch the Italian dominion in Africa 
westward until it touches the Nile. That river ends in the 
Lakes ; and its course from source to mouth ought to be, 
and in the long-run must be, left in British hands. There 
is no hurry, and we fully recognise the enormous difficulties, 
moral as well as material, which still impede our policy in 
the Nile Valley; but if Eastern Africa is to be permanently 
claimed for civilisation, the ‘‘ Iron Gates” of the Nile must 
be at last blown up, like those of the Danube, or evaded 
by short ship-canals, till a British steamer can steam full- 
speed from the Mediterranean to Lake Albert. Never- 
theless, it is folly to deny that the Italians have a colourable 
claim to extend themselves to the Nile. The Protectorate 
of Abyssinia is theirs, with the cognisance and assent of 
Europe, which is in Africa the final law—else how do we 
occupy Egypt ?—and we have in other directions recog- 
nised the doctrine that in Africa the possession of a sea- 
front involves a preferential claim to the “ Hinterland,” 
or back-country. We have expressly admitted that argu- 
ment in our bargain with the Germans, and we cannot 
establish new principles in every new contingency just to 
suit our own convenience. We can, of course, allege that 
we represent Egypt, and that Egypt has never resigned 
her claim to Khartoum and the Equatorial Provinces; 
but that is a plea which in the Portuguese case 
we do not allow,—a plea, namely, that abandonment 
does not terminate possession. It does terminate it, 
we say, on the Zambesi; and we can hardly assert 
a few days after, that it does not terminate it on 
the Nile. We retired from Khartoum, and so did Emin 
from Wadelai; and therefore, if the dispute is to be settled 
by precedents, the Italians have some right to advance 
from Massowah to the great river. Under these circum- 
stances, the only thing to be done is to induce Italy to 
waive her claim to reach the Nile—which would only 
embarrass her, as she does not want to accept the costly 
duty of crushing the Mahdi—and to be liberal, even 
generous, in meeting her wishes in every other direction. 
If she wishes for more coast-line towards Suakim, let her 
have more coast-line. If she wishes to extend Abyssinia 
westward to the crests of the Hills between that country 
and the Nile, let her extend it. If she is anxious for still 
more explicit acknowledgment of her exclusive position at 
Gondar, let that position be frankly and ungrudgingly 
acknowledged. We are a great deal too greedy in 
appearance in our way of dealing with these questions, 
As a rule, we try, after a fashion, to do justice; but we 
never do it in a sympathetic spirit, never make presents, 
never lose our reputation as over-grasping bargainers. 
The moment the negotiations begin, somebody representing 
some commercial interest writes to the Times pointing out 
the extreme value of this or that strip of territory, or this 
or that river-mouth ; the Foreign Office begins to fear that 
votes may be lost if it gives way; and there is a sharp 
squabble, the object of which is not to grasp anything, 
but to be able to assure a profoundly ignorant public that 
we grasped all that was attainable. We do not want that 
process to begin with the Italian Government, which has a 
hot statesman at its head—Signor Crispi is just Bismarck 
over again, with a temper of tow, and no scruples instead 
of too few—which has behaved exceedingly well in the 
negotiations with the East Africa Company, allowing it to 
almost double its coast-line, and which, as we must maintain 
once more, is our only possible effective European ally. 
We wish that ally could be France, for a hundred reasons, 
and it may when we have recovered our senses about Morocco, 
which is the proper “compensation” for Egypt; but at 


present our only possible ally is Italy. She alone has no 
interests anywhere in the world which do not clash with 
ours. Even Italian hopes do not irritate Englishmen, who 
would feel no objection if she possessed herself of Tripoli, 
or succeeded in framing a close treaty with an armed 
Federation of the Balkans. She alone will help us 
willingly to preserve that freedom of the Mediterranean 
which is essential to our grand Asiatic position, and to 
the trade by which we have our wealth. She alone agrees 
with us thoroughly both as to the Balkans and Asia Minor ; 
for though France did so formerly, the France of to-day 
would sell Constantinople itself to Russia for the chance of 
revindicating her provinces. She alone can assist us with a 
great army which can never be employed against ourselves, 
and she alone both could and would be an efficient ally 
in Egypt and East Africa. The French are there our 
enemies, and, through the Sultan at one end and the 
Portuguese at the other, have large means of worrying. 
The Germans are reasonably good friends, but they want 
to make money quickly, and to do it will tolerate slavery 
—not the slave-trade—will create monopolies, and will 
offer a refuge to the Arab chiefs, whose extinction 
is a necessity of our kind of order and civilisation. 
Italy alone, moreover, possesses a body of electors which 
more or less comprehends the English character, and 
will not at every turn of events burst into a fury 
of savage suspicion that we are preparing some grand 
coup for their permanent disadvantage. And, above all, 
Italy is the only first-class State with whom a permanent 
alliance is possible, an alliance, we mean, permitting of 
combinations intended to last for generations, and to affect 
the whole future of our external policy. We shall need 
such an alliance sadly before we have done, if we go 
on stretching the Queen’s authority over the whole 
world, yet refusing not only a conscription, which may 
be wise, but such payment to our voluntary soldiers 
that we could increase their number by twenty regi- 
ments at a time almost at will. The Italians have 
a powerful fleet, a position in the centre of the Mediter- 
ranean, and nearly half a million soldiers, who have 
recently in Africa given great examples of discipline 
and courage, and who bear up singularly well against 
the destructive African climate. To affront such a 
Power, at present most friendly, on a point very near to 
her rulers’ hearts by our stingy, bargaining ways, is not 
only ungenerous, but positively foolish. The Italians of to- 
day are a sensitive people, very eager to take a share 
in making the history of the world, but unwilling, and, 
indeed, unable, to pay much for that gratification of 
their pride. They do not want to spend much money 
in Africa, and hope by customs-duties and monopolies 
to make their new possessions pay expenses. There is 
no reason for forbidding them, always assuming that 
slavery is prohibited ; and no reason for jealousy, should 
they form, as they wish, a cheap army of Christian 
Sepoys. Let them do as they like with our hearty good- 
will, and every kind of assistance that we can conveniently 
give. We confess we do not understand our countrymen 
in this matter. They profess not to wish for conquests, 
not to care about trade advantages, and not to fear the 
“designs” of anybody; and then, the moment another 
Power begins to move in the neighbourhood of our terri- 
tories, they wake up in a fever of suspicious irritability, 
and scold at Lord Salisbury, who is himself a keen 
bargainer, for recognising that he cannot acquire the 
whole of the unappropriated world without either fighting 
for it or paying for it. They seem to think it 
quite sufficient to say that such a territory would 
be convenient to Great Britain, for it to be assigned 
to them without aword. There was a discussion the other 
day about Massowah, which was positively discreditable 
after our promises to Italy,—all the more because we pre- 
tended to be appalled at the notion of Egypt under our 
guardianship losing anything, as if it had not been we 
ourselves who, very wisely, gave up Egyptian sovereignty 
in Khartoum. We have quite enough for the time. If 
the people really understood what it is we have taken in 
the last ten years, and what their responsibilities are, they 
would be aghast, and would, we sincerely believe, for a 
year or two let anybody else have anything without a 
murmur. We do not ask them to do that, but we do ask 
them to let their safest ally have anything she wants and 
they do not want themselves, without raising a ridiculous 





tempest of grudging protestations. 
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A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN AMERICAN 
POLITICS. . 


OR some time past, the formation of a Farmers’ Party 
has been the bogey of American politics, and both 
Democrats and Republicans have every now and again been 
thrown into a fever of alarm lest the agricultural interest 
should “ bolt,” as it is termed,—that is, strike out a new 
line of its own, and upset all the calculations of the 
managers. Up till now, however, the Farmers’ Alliances 
have all ended in verbose manifestoes, and the philosophic 
calm of “the machine” has not been seriously disturbed. 
But at last the dreaded new departure seems to have 
been taken, and, oddly enough, in a State of the 
Union which has hitherto been regarded as a sort 
of political Sleepy Hollow. Onlookers have imagined 
that when the protest of the farmers at having to pay 
double prices for everything they use, in order to fill 
the pockets of Eastern monopolists, came, it would come 
in some go-ahead Western State, full of an active, restless 
population, ready for a touch of political electricity to set 
them aflame. Instead, it has come in the South, and in 
that most dead-alive of Southern States, South Carolina. 
As is pointed out in a very interesting article in Tuesday’s 
Times, South Carolina has long been known as a sort of 
fossil community,—a Bourbon among the components of 
the Union, where nothing is learned and nothing is for- 
gotten: yet out of this darkness has emerged the first 
Farmers’ Alliance which clearly means business, and which 
will not rest till it has made its influence felt all over 
the continent. The leader of “the bolt” in South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Benjamin R. Tillman, belongs to the type 
of man from which the rustic Cromwells always spring. 
A hard-headed, successful farmer, possessed apparently of 
the farmer’s usual selfishness and narrowness of view, but 
endowed also with great intensity and fervour, and imbued 
with a natural gift of eloquence, he is just the man to lead 
the American tillers of the soil. At present his demands 
are in many ways crude and unpractical ; but great power 
and great influence, such as he will obtain if he succeeds, 
will be sure to teach him much and to sober him, as they 
sober every Englishman who wins a position of responsi- 
bility ;—the Anglo-Saxon, unlike the Celt in this respect, 
being seldom intoxicated by the possession of power. 
Unless, then, the manufacturers can contrive to crush or 
“square” Mr. Tillman—if he is “ squarable,” which we do 
not believe—before he gets the ear of the farmers outside 
his own State, he may be destined to be the leader of one 
of the greatest forces in the American politics of the 
future. 

No apology is needed for an attempt to bring before our 
readers the history and aims of a man with the possibility of 
such a future. Mr. Tillman, who is a native of South 
Carolina and forty-five years of age, is described as “ poorly 
educated” and “not a man of prepossessing appearance.” 
In his business of a farmer, he seems to have been 
eminently successful, and he will not have the usual 
taunt of “trying agitation after all other trades have 
failed” flung at his head. Twenty years ago he had four 
hundred acres and four ploughs; now he has eighteen 
hundred acres at Edyefield—a name with a promise of 
Cromwellian grit in it—and runs “twenty ploughs,” the 
gauge of wealth in his country, just as it was among Mr. 
Tillman’s ancestors when the Conqueror made his Domes- 
day survey. (One seems, indeed, to see before one the 
Norman scribe’s entry : “Tillman holds Edgefield. Inthe 
days of King Edward he held the land of four ploughs, now 
of twenty.) He possesses, too, in addition to his “‘ plough- 
lands,” the finest vineyard in the State and forty thorough- 
bred Jersey cows, and must, therefore, be reckoned as 
a man with a very substantial stake in the community 
to which he belongs. It was only some four or 
five years ago that Mr. Tillman was induced to leave 
his farmyard and take an interest in politics. What 
first roused him to action was the wastefulness and 
inefficiency of the State Government,—a fruitful source 
of annoyance in all communities where the owners and 
tillers of the land are governed from the cities. ‘“ His 
rude eloquence and powerful criticisms, always from an 
agticultural standpoint,” says the Philadelphia corre- 
spondent of the Times, “made him very popular with the 
planters and farm-labourers, and they have come (especially 
the more illiterate) to almost worship him. At his 
meetings he has so roused them that they have borne him 





about on their shoulders, or removed the horses from his 
coach and hauled it by hand for miles to or from the 
meeting-places. They have styled him their ‘ Moses,’ their 
‘Deliverer.’” About two years ago, a largely Tillmanite 
Legislature was elected in South Carolina, and since that 
time Tillman’s influence has been steadily on the jp. 
crease, till at last he has completely captured the 
Democratic machine, and with it the control of the 
State. This fact means nothing less than that Mr 
Tillman is himself to be Governor of the State, and 
that he will nominate two Federal Senators and seven 
Members of the House of Representatives. The final 
struggle for supremacy, in which Mr. Tillman has been go 
completely victorious, took place at the Democratic Con. 
vention which met at Columbia, the State capital, at the 
beginning of the present month. After quarrelling al] 
day and throughout the night over delegates’ “ contested 
seats,” the Convention at midnight had to clear the hall 
forcibly to get rid of unauthorised persons. The contro. 
versy was, however, kept up until daylight; and it was not 
till 6.30 a.m. that a complete Farmers’ Alliance ticket 
headed by Tillman for Governor, was nominated. The 
minority, however, though it made so prolonged a fight, 
was only 54 to 206; and it is therefore exceedingly un. 
likely that any attempt will be made to refuse acceptance 
to the nominations. Mr. Tillman and his party have got 
complete possession of the State, and no serious attempt 
to prevent their “ running” it on their own lines need be 
anticipated. 


The programme of the Farmers’ Alliance was clearly 
laid down in the campaign which began in March last, 
and has just ended in the way recorded above. During 
its progress, the Democratic State officials were bitterly 
attacked for corruption, with the effect that a great deal 
of ill-feeling was caused on both sides. At one time 
Mr. Tillman declared that his life was in danger, “ and he 
appeared at some of his meetings with a body-guard of 
twenty-five men, heavily armed, to prevent his assassina- 
tion.” At one of his meetings, he expounded the basis of 
his political creed in the following manner :—* Ah! my 
countrymen, it is this fatal laxity, this conniving at crime, 
this dethronement of law, this obtuseness of moral con- 
sciousness, this political leprosy, that permeates our entire 
governmental fabric, and is summed up in one phrase— 
neglect of duty—that is destroying our very civilisation 
itself.” This, however, is only the motive—or, as his 
enemies would say, the alleged motive—of his action. The 
actual Tillman programme is something far more practical. 
According to the Times, its cardinal principle is “ the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver, an increase of currency, 
and the repeal of the internal revenue system,” the latter 
being the imposts on spirits and tobacco. The McKinley 
Tariff Bill is denounced, especially “the unnecessary and 
burdensome increase in the tax on cotton ties.” The 
Lodge Force Bill, intended to prevent the Whites exercising 
undue influence on the Negroes, is described as “iniquitous, 
emanating from minds whose nefarious purpose is to estab- 
lish the supremacy of ignorance over intelligence in the 
Southern States, thereby engendering race antagonism.” 
The action of Mr. Reed, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, is also condemned as_ tyrannical, 
and a flagrant degradation of his high position. Next, 
the Farmers’ platform demands laws to remove the 
burdens of the people, relieve the existing agricultural 
depression, and do justice to the farmers and labourers of 
the country. ‘It demands the abolition of national banks 
and that legal-tender Treasury notes be issued in place of 
national bank-notes, in sufficient volume to do the business 
of the country on a cash system, and that all money issued 
by the Government shall be legal tender in payment of all 
debts, public and private. It demands that Congress pass 
laws to prevent dealing in ‘Futures’ of all agricultural 
productions, with stringent measures of procedure in trials, 
to secure prompt convictions. It demands taxation of 
incomes of individuals and surplus of corporations, to 
equalise the burdens upon the poorer classes.” But though 
this policy has only been made audible to the world by Mr. 
Tillman, it must not be supposed that it is confined to his 
followers or to South Carolina. All over the States, the 


farmers seem possessed of the notion that what they want 


is plenty of money, no matter whether hard or soft 
—a notion derived, no doubt, from the universal hunger 
for high prices—the abolition of money-lenders and 
banks (the two being regarded as synonymous), relief 
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eight of the Tariff, and the shifting of 
a of taxation from the poor on to the 
ich. In the West, some scheme for attacking the rail- 
: 3 is usually added; but since the South is little 
Interested in this matter, the South Carolina programme 
yee demands that the people “shall be given all power 
needed to protect the rights and interests of the people 
without injuring the railroads.” Mr. Tillman’s policy is, 
‘ndeed, in most respects milder than that usually advo- 
ated by the farmers of the West,—far less drastic, for 
instance, than that of the Kansas agriculturists, quoted 
by us in a previous issue. They were for the issue of paper- 
money equal in amount to all the land-mortgages in the 
United States; this money to be lent to the farmers 
by the Union Government at 2; per cent., in order 
that the former might pay off their debts therewith. If 
this demand were not acceded to before December 20th next, 
+ was proposed to institute a strike against the payment 
of interest. This outburst against the “usurers”—z1.e., 
the Banks and those private persons who put money out 
on mortgage—is a very curious feature of modern American 
politics, 4s, indeed, is the whole Farmers’ programme, 
which should be carefully watched by all students of 
political science. If the McKinley Bill is really the beginning 
of the end of Protection, and virtual Free-trade is inaugu- 
rated within the next three years, the Farmers’ proposals 
will be forgotten, except perhaps as regards the free 
coinage of silver. If, however, the Protectionists win, and 
so the pressure on the farmer is intensified, we may see an 
uprising against the payment of interest on mortgage 
debts which will put any strike ever contemplated against 
rent entirely into the shade. 





THE POTATO-BLIGHT. 


HE old fable of the boy who had accustomed his friends 
T to hear him ery, “ Wolf! Wolf!” without any reason, 
and who was devoured by a wolf because his cries were 
disregarded when he had only too good reason to make 
them, still finds abundant illustration nowadays, and will 
continue to find instances as long as beggars and agitators 
are unscrupulous, and philanthropy is by turns credulous 
and sceptical. Ireland, it is true, has before now offended 
by raising the cry of distress in order to help the cause of 
discontent ; but we earnestly trust that, when real distress 
comes upon her, her cries will not be disregarded on account 
of her former offence, and that indignation caused by 
the misleading tactics of an unscrupulous few may not 
harden the hearts of her friends to the real suffering that 
now threatens the unoffending many. Itis only too manifest 
that the wolf is actually at her door. Fortunately, 
ample warning has been given of the partial failure of the 
potato crop, and of the extent of the calamity that may 
ensue from it. The Government has so far displayed a 
most laudable promptitude in devising such means as may 
serve to swell the resources of the people during the coming 
winter, and there is little more that can be done at present 
until the sword has actually fallen, and actual relief has 
to be given; but we doubt whether the English people are 
even yet fully alive to the real meaning of the catastrophe, 
or can realise the terrible suffering that a potato-famine 
may bring upon a large portion of Ireland. It is not the 
first time that the country has been visited in this way, 
and the memory of 1879 and 1846 may still linger with a 
few; but such unpleasant memories are not often recalled, 
and when they are, people are much more prone to re- 
member how their sympathy and charity were abused in a 
few instances, than the many cases of starvation and death 
where their sympathy was too slow and their charity too 
small to reach the unhappy victims. 

There are but few people, too, in England who realise 
what the potato crop in Ireland is, and how utterly 
dependent on it are a large number of the Irish people. 
We cannot do better than quote certain statistics that have 
been collected by Dr. Edmond M‘Weeny, who has been 
writing, from a scientific point of view, on the subject of 
the potato-blight in a new periodical, the Paternoster Review. 
It would appear that out of a total of one million two 
hundred thousand odd acres of “green” crops in Ireland 
last year, more than half the amount, seven hundred and 
eighty-seven thousand acres, was under potatoes,—an 
amount of land that he calculates, leaving cereals out of 
consideration, to be equivalent to nearly the whole food- 
producing area, The yield. produced last year averaged 





about 3°6 tons to an acre, being two millions eight hundred 
odd thousand tons altogether. He calculates that the 
yield of this year will not reach much more than half of 
that of last year; and he adds that the blight is worst, 
and consequently that the yield will be the most de- 
fective, in those districts where the potato happens to be 
of the most importance. “This year,” he writes, “as 
formerly, the potato-blight has done its worst in precisely 
those localities where an abundant supply of wholesome 
tubers is an absolute essential, not merely for the comfort, 
but for the very life of the farmer. Where the holdings 
are smallest, the land poorest, and the potato all but ex- 
clusively grown, these are the very places where the blight 
has been earliest at work.” Dr. M‘Weeny’s evidence 
amounts to this,—that Ireland will this year lose very 
nearly half of its chief food-supply, and that the loss will 
fall principally upon those of its population who are the 
least prepared and able to bear it. There is no reason to 
imagine that he has been mistaken and exaggerated the 
case; he is writing upon a subject of which he has a 
scientific knowledge, and his figures speak for them- 
selves. Let any one who is tempted to minimise the 
disaster and console himself with the fond reflection that 
rumours of evil are always exaggerated, remember those 
figures, and think that they imply such a blackness of 
coming misery as should enlist his liveliest sympathy, a 
misery that his charity, however active, will probably fail 
in fully relieving. 

Mr. Jackson, who has lately returned from a tour in 
Ireland in order to address his constituents at Leeds, would 
seem inclined to take a more cheerful view of the case, and 
to trust hopefully that the calamity may prove to be less 
serious and more easily averted than the Irish people sup- 
pose. In his speech, delivered at Leeds on Wednesday 
last, he lays stress, not without reason, on the greatly 
improved condition of the country during the last few 
years, on the evidences of prosperity wherever manu- 
facturing interests had been energetically pushed, and on 
the fact that during the last thirty years the potato had 
become “less and less what he might call the staff of life 
of the people of Ireland,” in reference to which statement 
he adds that any one travelling in the country must be 
struck with the enormous area of oats and other cereal crops 
that are being cultivated. But on this point it must be 
remembered that Mr. Jackson, however anxious he may 
be to acquire and convey accurate information, can only 
speak as a traveller himself, whereas Dr. M‘Weeny 
gives an expert’s opinion, based upon actual statistics. 
He confirms the latter’s statement as to the localities most 
affected by the disease, and says that, in those parts of 
the country that are the poorest and furthest from rapid 
means of communication, there are districts in which the 
potato crop is not only small in size, but very deficient in 
quantity, though, in what he believes to be the largest 


| portion of the country, the crop appears satisfactory. He 


further protests that he has no wish to minimise the evil, 
or to say one word which would weaken measures, which 
might be necessary to remedy what certainly would be a 
loss to the people whose crops of potatoes had failed ; but, 
at the same time, he had confidence that the generally bad 
condition of the crops had been very much exaggerated, 
especially by the Irish newspapers. We willingly acquit 
Mr. Jackson of any wish to minimise the evil, but it is 
hardly possible that even honest anxiety to arrive at the real 
truth can escape being influenced by manifest exaggerations, 
and missing the exact measure of reality that underlies 
them. That is the secret of mischief,—the wilful exaggera- 
tion of the Irish newspapers. Between the unhappiness 
of Ireland and the sympathy of the English public, there 
is for ever intervening that Unjust Steward, the Irish 
Press, that bids the former take its bill of misfortunes, 
and in the place of twenty write down fourscore. Nothing 
more resolutely hardens a man’s heart and closes his ears 
to the appeal of distress, than the feeling that he is being 
cheated of his pity, and tricked into giving aid and help 
by misrepresentations. Unfortunately, Ireland’s necessity 
is the opportunity of her worst counsellors, who strive to 
make political capital out of a visitation which is no 
man’s fault, and, being no man’s fault, should never 
be connected with politics at all. It is to be hoped 
that the help that is likely to be so urgently needed, will 
not be withheld on that account, but will be given in spite 
of and even against the opposition of those who are so 
eager to parade the misery and yet thrust back the hand. 
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that is extended to relieve it. The railway scheme, 
according to Mr. Jackson, is now within a very short 
distance of being put into practical operation; not only 
will it do much to alleviate present distress by bringing 
work and wages into districts that are likely to suffer 
from this threatened famine, but in opening out that 
country, it will prove a very great and permanent benefit 
by affording easy means of communication; and at 
the same time, as it will increase the present wealth 
of the districts through which it passes, it will go far to 
remedy any such future calamities as the one now im- 
pending. Mr. Jackson gives, too, a hopeful account of 
the increasing prosperity of the fishing industries, which 
are also likely to be aided by the proposed extension of 
railways. As to the cultivation of cereals in the place of 
potatoes, there is no doubt but that, wherever it has been 
feasible, there has been a larger proportion of cereal crops 
grown now than formerly. Englishmen are rather too 
prone to believe that Irish people grow potatoes because 
they are Irish, and that if they were anything else, 
the land would be deep in corn. No one could say 
the Celt is an ideal cultivator of land, or has the gift 
of getting the most out of the soil that it can afford; 
but, at the same time, it must be confessed that he has very 
good reasons for giving his affections to the potato, pre- 
carious though the crop may be. After all, in the matter 
of cereals, oats, which are about the only crop that he can 
grow to any extent, do not give the most satisfactory result 
for their cultivation ; and, moreover, on those scanty patches 
of fair soil that are scattered at rare intervals over the 
poorest and wildest part of the country, potatoes form the 
only crop that can be gathered by people who are so 
destitute of scientific aids to cultivation, a crop, too, that 
represents immediate food, ready to hand. 





‘THE POLITICAL EFFECT OF THE BOULANGIST 


REVELATIONS. 


EOPLE are exaggerating to a quite amazing degree 
the political effect of the collapse of Boulangism. 
Conservatism is not dead in France because a particular 
General, from whom for a moment it hoped much, has 
been shown to be a luxury-loving self-seeker, unscrupulous 
in making promises ; ready to take gifts from all sides, if 
only he might spend them at his own discretion ; and devoid 
of the kind of daring, involving some indifference to self, 
which in great civil commotions carries a man to the top. 
Nor are the sources of discontent stopped up by the expo- 
sures, half of which never reach the peasant mind at all, 


and none of which leave the impression that the Republic 
is growing wiser or more conciliatory. General Boulanger 


is no doubt politically dead, not because he appears in the 
revelations as a loose-liver, or because he advertised himself 
like a quack-doctor—for France cares little about morality, 
and expects her heroes to be histrionic—but because he 
has been shown to be a man whom no party could either 


‘thoroughly trust, or use with any certainty that at the 


supreme moment of the adventure he would not shrink 
back from its risks. The group around him has gone too, 
disappearing in mud so sticky that the reappearance of 
any of its members is to the last degree improbable. We 
do not know, even if we accept all the libels of the month 
as substantially true, that they are any worse than the 
group who originally stood around Napoleon III.; but 
they are smaller men, people who might make clever pro- 
moters of a South Sea Company, but not great conspirators 
against a State. Louis Napoleon was at least a man who 
could comprehend large ideas,—F ree-trade, for instance, the 
necessity of alliance with England, and the meaning of 
Italian aspirations. De Morny had by nature the kind of 
ability, and also the kind of temperament, which we attri- 
bute to great aristocrats; and St. Arnaud had daring 


‘enough, as well as unscrupulousness enough, for the head | 


of a troop of brigands, or a South American dictater. 
Had they all failed, they would have disappeared in a 
catastrophe; whereas the Boulangists have disappeared only 
in a malodorous scandal. Nevertheless, the forces which 
the latter tried to utilise for their own advantage remain 
almost unbroken. That third of the electors of France 
which has declared itself monarchical, is not disenchanted 
either with Monarchy or Empire because General Bou- 
langer quailed before M. Constans, or because the Comte 
de Paris and Prince Victor Napoleon showed a certain 
amount of cynicism and cunning. The belief in thrones 





survives worse faults than those, or it would have 
durability, and embedded in the general body of ¢ hig 
servatism in France are two strong factions with 
genuine belief in the necessity of thrones, Neith ; 
Legitimists nor Imperialists will abandon their beli fs 
because Boulangism has been shown to be an imposture el 
still less will the “Clericals,” who, in truth, are not affected 
by the revelations. They are seeking either protectio 
for the Church, which is, in a weak and irritating kind Ps 
way, persecuted by the Republic, or protection against the 
propagation of infidelity, which they know only a Monarch 
will afford. They will not alter their attitude becau, 
of the “revelations,” which, indeed, in their judgment 
only show what scoundrels men become when they reject 
the guidance of the Church. That, a horror of the tendenc 
of the Republic towards irreligion, is the inner feeling a 
all the “pious” of France, whether they are pious from 
principle or prejudice ; and though we cannot believe, in the 
face of the Chamber’s votes, that they are the strongest 
single party in the provinces, they are much stronger than 
is imagined in England, and are burning with sullen fury 
Nor will the explosion of Boulangism reduce even by one 
the mass of the discontented, who every now and then 
league themselves with Conservatives, and who are moved 
some by impatience of the position of France in the 
world, some by bitter dislike of pecuniary waste accom. 
panied by grinding taxation, and some—a majority—h 
fear of the Red Spectre, which they think all the more 
reasonable because of the revelations. The General’s 
fighting strength, they say, lay in M. Rochefort’s followers, 
in ultra-democrats who, if he had succeeded, would have 
made of him a tool for the reconstruction of society. 
‘See,’ they exclaim, ‘how near the mob of Paris was to 
victory in the person of Boulanger! One hour of 
audacity after his election by Paris, and the mob might 
have been enthroned, with him for Masaniello.’ The State 
spends no less because Boulanger spent too much and too 
foolishly ; the grandeur of France is no greater because 
he has become impossible ; the Reds are no whiter because 
M. Rochefort comes out of the stories as almost the only 
man implicated in Boulangism who took no cash. We shall 
see the Conservative forces draw together again, and that 
very soon, ready, we fear, on the first sign of a split among 
Republicans, to vote with the side the success of which 
promises most confusion. That, indeed, must be the 
internal meaning of the letter which the Comte de Paris, 
as he departed for America, left as his Order of the Day; 
and provocations to such conduct will be only too numerous. 
Conservative finance and Red finance can no more be re- 
conciled than can the Catholic faith and the policy which 
aggressive agnosticism pursues towards the Churches. 


The one thing which the Republic gains politically from 
the washing of all this foul linen in public is an increase of 
public confidence in its Minister of the Interior. M. Con- 
stans had already been recognised as a strong man who 
dare hold Paris by the throat, who would make elections 
go his way, and who utterly despised the civil timidity of 
the majority of his colleagues; but Republicans were 
hardly aware that he was as rusé as an old diplomatist. 
The revelations show that he measured his wits against 
General Boulanger’s, and in half-an-hour blew him into 
space. He did not want to encage so big a bird; he had 
neither the power nor the inclination to kill him; yet he 
recognised that he must be withdrawn from the centre of 
affairs, or there would be, sooner or later, a catastrophe. 
He therefore wrote a letter, in the presence of a man 
whom he knew to be a spy in the Boulangist interest, and 
left it on his table for a moment unguarded, sure that the 
spy would read it. The spy, delighted with his “early 
and secret information,” warned his chief, and in a few 
hours the General was where M. Constans wished him to 
be, safely beyond the Belgian frontier. The trick showed 
a wonderfully acute power of reading character, for 
most. men in the General’s situation would have defied 
the law, and accepted imprisonment as a fresh and 
most valuable advertisement; but otherwise it was not 
much beyond the capacity of a clever detective; yet 
it seems to most Frenchmen, habituated to legal methods 
which are not ours, the perfection of finesse. ‘M. 
Constans, then, is adroit as well as hard and courageous: 
let us support the Minister of the Interior,—that is the 
decision, and there can be no doubt that in the extraordinary 
dearth of capacity in the Republican ranks, a conviction 
of that kind gives real strength both to the Government 
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and the Republic. Both are believed to have in reserve 
4 man who is unhampered by M. Ferry’s inexplicable 
unpopularity, yet who dare fusillade a mob if need be, and 
who can from the depths of his closet delude a formidable 
opponent into committing political suicide. Frenchmen like 
such men, men equal to a duel of wit, or a duel across a 
handkerchief, or, rather, they have in them some element 
of weakness which induces them to feel wretched when 
such men are not at their disposal. They want to be pro- 
tected, and they are pleased to know that, the necessary 

wers being granted, M. Constans, when the need arises, 
can protect them. He is a more considerable man than he 
was before the revelations, and may yet be, as Premier, 
President, or Dictator, the master of France. His rise, 
which we may be sure has not ended, is the. more note- 
worthy because he remains still to a considerable 
extent in politics a dark horse. M. Constans is much 
talked about, and M,. Constans’ decisions; but of 
M. Constans’ ideas nobody seems to know much. 
He is, it is believed, a Republican; but that word 
covers every variety of aspiration except Clericalism or 
Monarchy, and no Republican except Washington has ever 
believed that too much power in his own hands or too 
long a period of his own rule could injure a Republic. Is 
M. Constans, for example, devoted to the revanche, or does 
he believe that France, if wisely guided, might recover 
her provinces by a well-arranged transaction ? If we were 
French Republicans, we should like to hear M. Constans 
give out a little more, before accepting him either as brain 
or backbone in the body politic. 





THE BENWELIL MURDER CASE. 


EOPLE are wondering why it is that the public is 
taking so much interest in the Benwell murder case 
that the newspapers find it worth their while to pay for 
telegrams of two columns long every day. The matter, 
however, is not really one for surprise. Whenever a man 
who does not belong to the criminal class, but is a person 
of good education—Birchall was at Oxford—is accused of 
murder, the popular curiosity excited is sure to be very 
great. Again, the scene of the murder—a swamp in the 
neighbourhood of Niagara Falls—and, indeed, all circum- 
stances connected with the crime, are highly dramatic. 
There is, moreover, a still stronger reason why public 
feeling in England should be specially excited as to 
the guilt or innocence of Birchall. The English father 
of a family who is thinking how to plant out his 
sons in the world, always keeps in reserve the notion of 
a Canadian farm. If one of the boys proves incorrigibly 
idle, or dissolute, or invincibly ignorant and stupid, the 
only thing to be done with him is to send him to 
America to grow wheat. But few people actually know 
of respectable farms upon which a lad can be placed to 
learn his trade, and they have, therefore, to trust to the 
agencies whose advertisements are to be seen daily in every 
London newspaper. But the theory of the prosecution is 
that Benwell was made away with by a person connected 
with the farm-pupils’ agency business. Owing to this fact, a 
belief has spread that there is an organised system existing 
in Canada for decoying young men out from England under 
the plea of placing them on farms, and then murdering 
them to obtain the remittances they receive from home. 
No doubt the ordinary agencies are absolutely free from 
all possible taint of crime, but that is but poor consolation 
to the British paterfamilias who can only trust to an 
advertisement, and who is horrified at the thought that 
the one he is inclined to answer may possibly have been 
inserted with a murderous intent. ‘ Thousands of English, 
Scotch, and Irish families, again, have in the past sent out 
sons to Canada, and the members of these, while doubt- 
less greatly pleased at thinking of their good fortune in 
having selected a reputable agency, are naturally anxious 
to learn all they can about the present disclosures. A 
Canadian farm-pupil’s murder comes directly home to half 
the upper-middle class of England. 

Though nothing we shall say to-day is likely to reach 
the ears of the jury at Woodstock before their labours are 
over, we shall not infringe upon the good rule that a 
newspaper has no right to pronounce the verdict in a 
criminal trial. An account of the chief facts of the case, 
and of the theories of the prosecution and defence 
respectively, can, however, be given without objection, and 
these we will endeavour to set before our readers. The 





chief actors in the drama are Birchall, the prisoner; 
his wife; Benwell, the murdered man; and Pelly, the 
travelling companion of Birchall. Birchall, who comes 
of a respectable English family, after leading a some- 
what foolish and, it is said, not very reputable career at 
Oxford, went out to Canada, and took up the profession 
of bringing out young men from England and placing 
them as farm-pupils. Benwell, in answer to an advertise- 
ment, or by some such means, was induced to go to Canada 
with the Birchalls, and Pelly also arranged to “learn 
farming ” under the prisoner’s auspices, and to travel in 
his company and in that of the murdered man. After 
reaching New York, they all went to Niagara together, 
and it was while there that the murder took place. 
According to the theory of the prosecution, the cir- 
cumstances under which it was actually committed were 
as follows. On February 17th, Birchall and Benwell 
alone left Niagara by train for a place called East- 
wood, which they reached at fourteen minutes past 
lla.m. Thence they “ proceeded to the Governor’s Road in 
order to take the trail which leads to the swamp [the 
place where the body was found], and then disappeared 
under the shadow of the tamarack cedars.” So far, the 
theory rests upon positive evidence which is not denied. 
After that it is asserted that the two men walked about four 
miles and three-quarters to the spot where the body was 
found, and that there Birchall shot his companion through 
the head, and rifled his pockets, which were found cut 
open. After this, Birchall returned to Eastwood Station and. 
caught a train back at twenty-two minutes to 4 o'clock. 
It has been proved by actual experiment that a healthy man 
can walk the nine and a half miles in two hours and forty- 
eight minutes, and this would give Birchall an hour and 
thirty-six minutes to spare. To support this part of their 
case, the Crown rely upon the following facts. A pencil-case 
marked “Cony,” given to Benwell by a relative, and also 
Benwell’s keys, were found on Birchall when he was 
arrested. Again, though the ice which had formed round 
the feet of the body before it was found was stainless, on 
the ground underneath traces of blood were clearly visible. 
This is held to support the contention of the prosecution 
that the body was not removed to the place where it was 
found, but that the crime was actually committed at that 
particular spot. Again, it was proved that Birchall knew 
the swamp well. In order to show Birchall’s motive, the 
Crown produced a letter sent by him to Benwell’s father 
two days after his son’s death, in which the prisoner 
asked for £500, and added that the next letters would 
be written by Benwell himself with a type-writer,— 
a remark the importance of which is much increased by 
Pelly’s statement that one night in New York, the deceased 
and Birchall spent their time in imitating each other’s 
signatures. Pelly was at Niagara on February 17th, when 
Birchall returned alone. His explanation was that Benwell 
had gone on to New York. When the body was found, 
Pelly proposed to go with Birchall to view it, and the 
latter at first seemed willing, but “ went away directly, and 
when he returned he had in his hand a telegram stating 
that Benwell was in New York, and requesting that his 
baggage should be sent.” It was then arranged that 
Birchall should go and inspect the body, and that 
Pelly should go to see if Benwell was really at New 
York. 

As yet, it is impossible to say the exact line of defence 
that will be adopted by Birchall’s counsel. It is probable, 
however, from the trend of the cross-examination, that 
something like the following explanation will be relied on. 
The defence will endeavour to show that after Birchall and 
Benwell went into the swamp, they quarrelled and parted 
company, and that Birchall subsequently returned to the 
station. Benwell, it will be contended, went on, and in 
some way or other met his death at the hands of the bad 
characters who, it is asserted, are in the habit of frequenting 
theswamp. To show this, it was elicited that the owner of 
the swamp had had a boat stolen from off a lake which 
it contains. The defence also rely upon being able to prove 
that the condition of the boots shows that the wearer had 
not just walked through the swamp. February 17th, they 
say, was warm and muddy, but Benwell’s shoes showed 
that he had been walking in the sleet. This fact was 
elicited from Dr. Wellford, one of the medical witnesses for 
the prosecution, and caused a scene in Court. Here is the 
text of the cross-examination on this point :—‘* What kind 
of walking was it between February 17th, when the murder 
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was supposed to have been committed, and February 21st, 
when the body was found ?—A great deal of sleet fell 
during that time. I particularly noticed that the soles of 
Benwell’s shoes looked as if the wearer had been walking 
in the sleet, but the day that Birchall and Benwell went 
to the swamp it was mild and muddy, so muddy that it 
left tracks.” The witness then left the box, and as he did 
so, Mr. Blackstock stepped forward and took him warmly 
by the hand. “TI am glad,” he said, “to find a witness for 
the defence among those of the prosecution.” It is evident, 
then, that the defence intend to try and prove that Benwell 
was alive after February 17th. What further evidence 
they have in reserve remains to be seen ; but we cannot help 
thinking that it will require to be very strong to succeed. 
How the letter to Benwell’s father is to be got over, we 
cannot understand,—though, after all, that may be said of 
most mysteries till they are explained. 





THE CAVALRY MANQ®UVRES. 


HE officers who claim to represent the modern spirit 
in our Army are above all things anxious not to 
make their craft a mystery, but to take the public—or, as 
they frankly say, the tax-paying part of the public—into 
their confidence on the main’ wants and wishes of their 
profession. The criticism on the recent cavalry manceuvres 
among the Berkshire Downs which appeared in Wednes- 
day’s Times, is, in fact, a justification by the modern soldier, 
addressed to the modern civilian, of the new move in Army 
training. 

The lessons which the writer considers to be taught by 
the manceuvres are,—first, that the officers of our cavalry 
regiments, after the experiences and mistakes of the past 
fortnight, may be granted the fruition of the prayer in the 
Talmud in being “ taught to say they do not know;” and 
that, secondly, the taxpayers realising that their cavalry 
certainly do not know, may give them the opportunity of 
knowledge by coming down handsomely with the money 
requisite for further and completer training of the cavalry 
arm, just as they have sanctioned an annual outlay on the 
training of ships and men in the Navy. The request so 
modestly and sensibly preferred should meet with the 
most favourable consideration; and the uniform good 
behaviour of the troops, and the courtesy and geniality 
of the officers in command in the district which was 
the scene of their peaceful invasion, will go far to 
smooth away any difficulties which might arise in the 
choice of a district for future practice. It is some- 
what strange that the great wars of the last thirty years 
should have left the part to be played by cavalry in the 
future unknown, or at least undetermined. In the Franco- 
Prussian War, the mounted arm on either side were at 
cross-purposes, and that so completely that no fair 
inferences could be drawn from the data left us. The 
French cavalry, in aceordance with the older tradition of 
war, were held “in reserve,” and with so tight a hand that 
the German troopers, acting partly as a screen, partly as 
a first line of offence, were allowed far greater liberty of 
action than would have been the case had their enemy 
met them by similar tactics. In the Russo-Turkish War, 
the Turks were almost without regular cavalry; and 
until actual trial by battle, peace manceuvres will no 
doubt be in request to aid rival theorists in arriving at a 
provisional solution of the difficulty. They offer to the 
soldier the plain, common-sense opportunity of learning 
his work ; and it is no light evidence of the earnestness of 
the modern soldier of England in his calling, that he is 
not only willing but anxious for the means to increase and 
widen his professional knowledge. 

If manceuvres and mobilisations could indeed give all 
that knowledge which is power, a study of the military 
intelligence from the Continent during the last two months 
should make us prophets indeed. From the Neva to the 
Loire, the earth has been trodden daily by myriads of 
armed men gaining by painful practice that ‘“ experience ”’ 
in the use of arms which, according to Aristotle, was the 
basis of courage in the professional soldier. In numbers, 
Russia has far exceeded the other nations: 140,000 troops 
exercised in the dusty plains by Lake Ladoga, before the 
Czar and the German Emperor. With less ostenta- 
tion, but perhaps with more practical objects, an even 
greater host was assembled opposite the Galician frontier 
of Austria; and while the Austrian Army were taking 
lessons in the use of the new explosives in Hungary, they 
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had the pleasure of knowing that the Russians had just 
sent into cantonments across the open frontier north of 
the Carpathians, 180,000 men. Meantime, the German 
Emperor has been entertaining his ally of Austria with 
the sight of his Army at Breslau; and the head of the 
House of Hapsburg seems not unwilling to be comforteg 
for the ancient robbery of a province by the thought that 
his ally can so effectually shut the door against a present 
enemy. In France, preparation for war is being carried 
out with a painful and minute exactness which with a duller 
people would be impossible, and in the case of the French 
soldier is indispensable. It is not enough that the officers 
should labour from daylight till midnight at the theory 
and practice of their profession. The nature ang 
bearings of the French military spirit have also to 
be considered, and the moral effect of strange ang 
altered conditions of battle, produced by the new ex. 
plosives, is equally the subject of comment and advice 
with the use of new weapons or the adoption of new 
tactics. 

Numbers, physique, equipments, tactics, health, mobility, 
—these are data which a study of the rival camps ma 
give. Peace manceuvres may even test a War Depart. 
ment, or make or mar the reputation of a_ strategist, 
But on the great question of all, the Oracle of War 
—or mimic war—is dumb. After all the reports, dis. 
cussions, and statistics, is there any one who could do 
more than hazard a guess as to the probable result of 
a conflict between any two of the armed nations of the 
Continent? The most that can be gathered is that, 
as regards armament—not the most important element 
of success—they are fairly equal; and that in dis. 
cipline, which must always be of the first importance, 
they do not greatly differ. The main, the determining 
element, must be something which neither practice nor 
money can buy. .“ In the end, that side will win which can 
stand up longest to be shot at,” is a truism of war which 
time is not likely to alter. National character, on the other 
hand, may and does alter fast under the swift progress of 
modern life. The most striking and most recent instances 
of this change are no doubt to be seen in the population 
of new States of Eastern Europe. Forty years ago, the 
Roumanians, unable by law to serve in the Army of 
the Sultan, members of a despised and subject race, 
would hardly have been credited with the virtue of 
military courage. Yet the Roumanians took and held 
the Gravitza Redoubt in the great assault at Plevna, 
and gained the -sole success of the siege for the army 
of the Czar. Ten years after their emancipation from 
the Turks, the Bulgars defeated and almost destroyed 
the army of the Servians, who had a military reputa- 
tion of two hundred years’ standing. There is always 
an unknown factor in the problem of war, which is 
apt to upset the nicest calculations, and derange the 
most carefully thought-out combinations of Court or camp. 
If materialism gains ground in the old nations, ideals 
find fresh and congenial soil in the new. New and 
higher motives and standards of courage are supplied 
to the members of each band of States that combine to 
form a nation; and the citizen of a United Germany, a 
United Italy, or a free Bulgaria, fights under sanctions 
and stimulants unknown and unfelt by the peasants of 
Parma, of Milan, or some petty German principality. 
If a guess must be made as to the growth or decline 
of the enduring courage which must turn the scale 
in a national conflict, we should be inclined to think 
that it will be found at its best in those nations which 
have made respectively the greatest and the least change 
in national and political status in recent times,—in nations 
like Russia, where the condition of the mass of the 
peasantry is still in the main amenable to those social and 
religious influences which existed in 1812 and 1856-57; 
or in those which have fought their way to independence, 
and must look to further successes in war to maintain the 
place for which they pay so dearly. As for ourselves, in 
spite of the Army reformers, we shall probably still con- 
tinue to be “warlike without being military,” and the 
material prosperity now enjoyed by the mass of the 
population, which is placing them in the old position of 
the lower-middle classes, will, it may be hoped, only raise 
the cost, without decreasing the efficiency, of our Army. 
Better food and clothing cannot, at all events, diminish 
courage. 
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THE TRAIN-WRECKERS OF NEW YORK. 

HE latest story from America is a peculiarly horrible one ; 
T but we do not know that there is any reason for the 
partial incredulity with which it has been received. Five men, 
it is said, whose names are given, who had been arrested for 
wrecking trains, have confessed that the charge is true, and 
have asserted that they were encouraged by the Society called 
the Knights of Labour, or much more probably, for the tele- 
grams may be unjust in their brevity, by some committee 
embedded in that organisation, and wholly unknown to a 
majority of its constituents, who recently included a mil- 
lion artisans. The accused say they were paid for their 
attempts by a member of the Society, who fled on their con- 
fession becoming public, and that’ the object was to compel 
certain Railway Companies to come to terms with the Unions 
to which their men belong. Such Companies, it appears to have 
been thought, would feel such a new risk too great, and would 
yield. The story, of course, may be utterly false, for the accused 
may have hoped, by implicating such a vast number of voters, to 
obtain powerful protection against further inquiry; but we do 
not know that it is antecedently improbable. The wickedness 
is extreme to be committed for such an end, but the deeds done 
are no worse than those acknowledged some twenty years ago 
by the chiefs of the Sawgrinders’ Union at Sheffield, or those 
believed to have been repeatedly committed by Irish boycotters 
against defiant farmers and their families. Fifty years ago, 
bricklayers at war with their fellows upon trade issues found 
scaffoldings very unsafe, and buildings, with people in them, 
have been blown up before now after a great reduction of 
wages. There are, indeed, we believe, many instances in 
our own criminal reports of this very crime of train- 
wrecking being committed by discharged hands; and it is 
only a degree worse than the offence, known to be fre- 
quent, of scuttling ships for the sake of their insurance- 
money. No month now passes on the Continent without a 
report of the use of dynamite against an employer’s works, 
the explosion usually endangering many lives, and always 
those of the caretakers; and the active section of the Russian 
Nihilists make trains the constant object of their most serious 
attacks. Slaughter, in fact, on a considerable scale is a 
frequent form of crime, either committed or attempted; and 
we know of nothing in the position of railway passengers which 
should make their deaths especially alarming to criminals with 
atrophied consciences, or consciences sent to sleep by an illusion. 
It may be said that the victims are almost necessarily innocent, 
or, in the case of the drivers and guards, comrades of their 
assailants; but that is true also of the relatives of all who are 
assassinated. The Railway Company is not innocent in the 
eyes of its gloomy enemies, and it is very doubtful if they 
ever look beyond it, any more than Orsini looked beyond 
Napoleon III. to the crowd which was sure to be watching 
him, or than soldiers look beyond the enemy to the widows 
and orphans they are about to make. Men whose imagina- 
tions present to them such distant pictures, do not, except 
in the rarest cases, commit violent crimes, and a large 
section of humanity has no imagination at all. The dyna- 
mitards always say that they regret the innocent, but that 
their suffering is “incidental,”. just as the sufferings of 
the affectionate are when their relatives pass away from 
natural causes. To care about them would be to make ex- 
plosions impossible; and, consequently, those who employ 
those devices do not care. They see an end and a means, 
and they use the one to secure the other, without thinking 
much more of “incidents” than a General does when 
he orders the storm of a great city, full to repletion of 
the innocent. Indeed, we are not quite sure that the inno- 
cence of the victims does not help to blind such criminals to 
the special magnitude of their crimes. They feel themselves 
more free from personal malignity than ordinary murderers do, 
and are therefore, in their own eyes, more excusable. Soldiers 
do not like picking out men to kill, have, indeed, occasionally 
refused to do it, though they have no scruple in firing upon the 
abstract enemy. Wellington, if we remember rightly, on one 
oceasion refused to allow Napoleon to be “ picked off,” though 
that would have terminated the war, and though the Emperor 
was, by the necessity of the case, infinitely more guilty of the 
war than any of his conscripts. Men who condemn themselves, 
condemn themselves for their motives, not for their acts; and 





the train-wreckers know that they do not sentence their 
unhappy victims to death or maiming because they bear them 
any personal hate. Half the slain, for all they know, may be 
little children ; but that fact, which so horrifies the onlooking 
world, brings to them no reflection, except perhaps, “ What a 
pity such pets should be on board!” If it did, this particular 
crime would be impossible, and we all know that, whether the 
self-accused wreckers of New York committed it or not, it 
has been committed over and over again. 

It is by no means certain that it will not become more fre- 
quent. Good people say, especially good people who have 
watched the more recent progress of the world, that men’s 
“hearts,” by which they mean their consciences, are becoming 
more impressionable; and we hope and believe that over long 
spaces of time that reassuring opinion is in some small measure 
true. It is undoubtedly true as regards the view taken of the 
sufferings of children, of the poor from poverty, and of those 
subjected to certain painful forms of disease. But we strongly 
suspect that there is one form of criminality about which the 
consciences of the majority have undergone little change,—or, 
rather, have become a trifle, or more than a trifle, harder than 
of old. Wherever the principle of collectivity comes in, men 
seem to us to feel the horror of crime less than they did, to be 
more inclined, however slightly, to say as Danton said: “ Was, 
then, their blood,” the blood of the victims of September, “so 
pure?” This is certainly the case with the public. They 
sympathise with tortured individuals, but not with tortured 
classes. More feeling was evoked by the assassination of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, which was in a way unintended, than by 
the assassinations of all the victims of the boycotters put 
together. It is hard, indeed, in some quarters to get any 
sympathy for the latter at all, except as sympathy is be- 
stowed on the sufferers by an epidemic. They have perished, 
the idea is, in a sort of war, and one must grieve just as 
when war is in progress, but grieving pass on to business. 
The robbery of a man’s spoons is a crime, but the robbery 
of rents from a whole class is an incident, and that with 
men who have not even the beginning of the notion that 
the collection of rent is brigandage, and that its products may 
justifiably be stolen. So far as this hardness is a product of 
caste hatred, it, of course, is nothing new—there have always 
been philanthropists who could not pity a King with cancer, 
or a priest with a whitlow—but we seem to see that the in- 
duration has spread farther, until it has affected those not 
influenced by caste feeling. We doubt if Royalists feel the 
misery of Kings under the perpetual threat of violent death, 
as they would have done fifty years ago. “The Kings belong 
to a caste exposed to such things, just as soldiers are exposed 
to shot, though we hope they may escape their destiny,”— 
that is not an unfair account of the new form of the 
horror of crime committed against a caste because it is a 
caste, and by a whole class of persons. If this is the 
feeling of the public, and we cannot doubt it, though we 
may have justified our impression in badly chosen words, the 
change would naturally extend to criminals also. They would 
feel as if murder, even of the innocent, on a large scale for-the 
sake of their own caste, were not quite so hopelessly evil as 
the murder of an individual out of greed, or revenge, or lust. 
Yet if there is a distinction, the former crime should 
be the worse, because of the deliberation, the careful 
reflection, indeed, and accurate reckoning-up of chances, 
with which it must be planned. That is a lamentable inci- 
dental effect of the advancing spirit of collectivity, which, on 
the popular theory, should be a merciful spirit, and, indeed, is 
merciful—especially to convicts and the idle—but it is not 
unnatural. The habit of “slumping” thousands together 
destroys the sense of their individual humanity, which is the 
true origin of the pity that spares and anoints with oil. The 
Samaritan would not have felt for his patient’s city as he felt 
for the man himself. We all recognise that when a crowd of 
human beings, each of them with a body to suffer and a spirit 
to live again, is described after an encounter, say, with soldiers, 
as “a mob;” and it is true also of “landlords,” “ employers,” 
“capitalists,” “aristocrats,” and “companies.” These and 
many more have been made, by collective abuse or defence, 
so impersonal, that even those who murder them hardly feel 
as if, to use the picturesque expression of the poor, they had 
killed “ Christians.” 
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ANIMALS’ TOILETTES. 

HE sailor’s fancy that pictured the mermaid sitting on a 
rock with “a glass and a comb” in her hand, was not 
quite the myth it seems. Weary of male companionship, he 
painted the bright-eyed seals as sea-maidens. But if for 
“glass” we read “fan,” we may take it as a true account of 
the seals’ toilette. These harmless and affectionate creatures, 
which brutal sealers are doing their best to exterminate, have, 
fixed to their front flipper, a neat little comb, with which, when 
resting on the rocks, they carefully arrange and smooththe 
fur on their faces. But the Northern fur-seals are very sensitive 
to heat; and when assembled in the rookeries on the Pribilov 
Islands, both old and young may be seen in thousands, lying 
on their sides, and fanning themselves with their fore-flippers. 
We were amused to notice that Barnum’s showman had taken 
advantage of this habit to teach his seals to beat a tambourine ! 
On one occasion a tambourine was missing, but this made no 
difference to the seal, who fanned himself instead, though 

anxiously looking round for his instrument. 

But fans are hardly needed for the toilette. Brushes and 
combs most animals carry with them. “ Brilliantine ” also is 
carried in a small and handy reservoir by all ducks and divers. 
Mud serves for cold-cream and vaseline; dust, for fuller’s- 
earth and pearl-powder ; and water, as with us, is perhaps the 
most important necessary. But birds especially are mighty 


particular about the quality of their “toilette-dust,” and equally 


nice as to the water in which they prefer to wash. Some use 
water only, some water or dust, others dust and no water. 
Partridges are a good example of the dusting birds, and are 
most careful in the selection of their dust-baths. Dry loam 
suits them best. But perhaps their favourite place is a 
meadow where a few turfs have been removed. There they 
scratch out the loam, and shuffle backwards under the grass- 
roots till their feathers are full of the cool earth. In wet 
weather they find, if possible, a heap of burnt ashes on the 
site of a weed-fire, and dust there. Sparrows, on the 
contrary, always choose road-dust, the driest and finest 
possible. Larks also are fond of the road, and dust there 
in the early morning. But they too have their fancy, 
and choose the dry, gritty part, where the horses’ hoofs 
tread. Wild ducks, though feeding by the salt water, prefer 
to wash in fresh-water pools, and will fly long distances inland 
to running brooks and ponds, where they preen and wash 
themselves in the early morning. But though passing so 
much time on the water, ducks seem to prefer a shower-bath 
to any other; and in heavy rain they may be seen opening 
their feathers and allowing the rain to soak in, after which 
they dress the whole surface with oil from the reservoir which 
we mentioned above. Swallows and martins are as nice in 
their choice of bath-water as any “professional beauty ;” 
nothing but newly fallen rain-water thoroughly pleases them, 
and if tempted to bathe, it is generally by some shallow poo 
in the road which an hour’s sun will evaporate. 
We have never seen hawks or falcons bathing when wild. 
Trained birds, in good health, bathe almost daily, and the 
bath of a peregrine falcon is a very careful performance. 
But no nymph could be more jealous of a witness than these 
shy birds, and it is not until after many careful glances in 
every direction that the falcon descends from her block and 
wades into the shallow bath. Then, after more suspicious 
glances, she thrusts her broad head under the water 
and flings it on to her back, at the same time raising the 
feathers and letting the drops thoroughly soak them. 
After bathing head and back, she spreads her wings and 
tail fan-like on the water, and rapidly opens and shuts 
them, after which she stoops down and splashes the drops 
in every direction. The bath over, she flies once more 
to the block, and turning her back to the sun, spreads every 
feather of the wing and tail, raises those on the body, and 
assists the process of drying by a tremulous motion imparted 
to every quill, looking more like an old cormorant on a buoy 
than a peregrine. If man had nothing better to learn from 
the animals than the great lesson that cleanliness means health, 
the study of their habits would be well repaid; and it is not 
the least reproach to be brought against our own Zoological 
Gardens, that these fine hawks and falcons, while deprived of 
liberty, are denied the only means of that cleanliness which 
would make captivity endurable. (The peregrine falcons at 
the Zoo are kept in a cage sanded like a canary-bird’s, with 
no bath at all, and no room to spread their wings.) Sparrows, 
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chaffinches, robins, and, in the very early morning, rooks ang 
wood-pigeons, bathe often. One robin we knew always took 
his bath in the falcon’s bath, after the hawk had finished, 
The unfortunate London sparrow has few shallow places in 
which he can bathe, and a pie-dish on the leads delights him 
If the dish be white, his grimy little body soon leaves evidence 
that his ablutions have been genuine. 

No doubt the cats, large and small, make the most careful 
toilette of any class of animal, with the exception of some of 
theopossums. Thelionsand tigers wash themselves in exactly 
the same manner as the cat, wetting the dark, india-rubbey. 
like ball of the fore-foot and the inner toe, and passing 
it over the face and behind the ears. The foot is thus at 
the same time a face-sponge and brush, and the rough tongue 
combs the rest of the-body. Hares also use their feet 
to wash their faces, and the hare’s foot is so suitable for 
brush, that it is always used to apply the “paint” to the face 
for the stage. One of the most charming pets we have kept, 
and the most particular as to washing and brushing its feet 
and fur, wasa lovely brown opossum from Tasmania. “ Sooty 
phalangist ” was, we believe, its scientific name; it was covered 
with deep rich brown fur, had a face something like a fox, a 
pink nose, hands with a nailless thumb, and long claws on 
the fingers. It washed its feet every two or three minutes, 
and would pay the same attention to the ear, hair, or hands 
of any one on whose shoulder it was allowed to sit. Once 
having upset a bottle of turpentine over its hands, it almost 
fretted to death because it could not remove the scent. Oddly 
enough, it would, if possible, retire during the day to a 
chimney, which it perhaps took for a hollow tree, and did not 
object to the soot in its fur, perhaps considering it “clean 
dirt,” as children do earth. Water-rats are very clean animals, 
and wash and brush their faces “like Christians.” We saw 
one this summer on a pond at Welling, in Kent, swim out to 
pick up the blossoms of an acacia-tree which were falling on 
the water. After daintily eating each flower on the bank, he 
licked his hands, wiped his moustaches, and swam off for 
another. We also tried an acacia-blossom, but except 
a slightly sweet flavour, could find nothing to account 
for the rat’s taste for them. Sporting dogs, which are 
used in mud, snow, and wet, are strangely clever and quick 
in cleaning and drying their coats; and it is a sure sign that 
a dog has been over-tired if he shows any trace of mud or 
dirt next morning. Most of their toilette is done with the 
tongue, but they are very clever at using a thick box-bush or 
the side of a haystack as a rough towel. One small spaniel 
which we allowed to live in the house was well aware that if 
he returned dirty he would not be admitted indoors. About 
an hour before the close of the day’s shooting, he used to strike 
work and begin to clean himself; and if urged to do more, 
would slip off home and present himself neat and clean in the 
dining-room. One day the dog had been left at home, and his 
master returned and seated himself, wet, and with half-frozen 
drops of ice sticking to his gaiters, by the fire. ‘Pan’ ran up 
and carefully licked off the frozen ice and snow, stopping 
every now and then to give an anxious look, which said as 
plainly as possible: ‘Dear me, if I don’t get him clean quickly, 
he will be sent to lie in the stable.’ 





DOWRIES FOR DAUGHTERS. 

S arule, we in England pride ourselves on the fact that, 

so far as our domestic life is concerned, we have little 

or nothing to learn from other countries; so that when we 
hear an eminent French statesman and man of letters attacking 
two of the most cherished institutions of French life, and 
contrasting them unfavourably with our own customs, our 
self-complacency is neither startled nor flattered, but merely 
feels that it is receiving its proper due of recognition and con- 
firmation. Nevertheless, if we weigh the utterances of M. Jules 
Simon more carefully, we shall probably find greater reason in 
them for self-reproach than for self-praise. The two institutions 
with which this gentleman finds fault are, the enforced division 
of the patrimony among all the children, and the daughter’s 
dot, which is considered so obligatory on the parents, and has 
to be scraped together with such pains and personal sacrifice 
on their part. The first of these questions does not affect us; 
we have no reason to regret that the arbitrary division of pro- 
perty into equal shares does not exist among us, and we should 
be disposed to go even further than M. Jules Simon in advo- 
cating a freedom of apporticnment on the part of the father; 
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put as regards the dot, so far from congratulating ourselves, 
we cannot help feeling a certain sense of shame that the 
necessity of making some kind of provision for the daughters 
of a family is so little considered among us. With M. Simon’s 
main objection to the system we are not concerned at all, for in 
this country it has no meaning; but when he denounces it 
as “condemning the daughters of the middle classes to old- 
maid-hood when they are poor,” he is simply accusing it of 
not being thoroughly and universally carried out, and we are 
only too conscious that among our own middle classes there 
is little or no attempt made to carry it out at all. Even in the 
least prosperous class of the small bourgeoisie of France, the 
most strenuous efforts are made to put aside some provision 
for the daughters, and it is rarely that a girl has not some dot, 
however small, to bring to her husband; whereas in England, 
among the same class, it is rarely that the parents are able, 
or even willing, to give their daughters a marriage-portion, 
or, in the case of their remaining unmarried, to leave after death 
a sufficient sum for their maintenance. An obligation which is 
felt to be binding even by the poorest French peasant, is very 
often entirely disregarded by an English shopkeeper, whose 
annual income may number as many pounds as the other’s 
numbers francs. It is a great deal owing to this carelessness 
as to their daughters’ future, and neglect of their own duties 
on the part of the parents, that the questions of the marriage 
and the employment of women have been so much forced 
‘upon our notice lately. English parents may now see the 
daughters for whom they have failed to make a proper 
provision, descending into the arena and struggling to snatch 
away the work upon which the sons subsist; they may 
pretend to believe that this struggle for life among their 
children is a natural and inevitable result of the times 
that we live in; they may shut their ears with a fine 
affectation of shocked propriety when the poor girls cry out 
aloud for a husband and a home, and may deplore as much 
as they like the superfluity of women and their want of 
modesty; but they cannot blind themselves to the fact that 


they have done nothing towards providing their daughters with” 


either a husband or a maintenance, and that their own life, in 
that it wilfully fails to find support for the lives it has 
brought into being, must necessarily be a selfish and an im- 
perfect one. It is true that they educate their children—this, 
in any case, they would be forced to do by the State, and it 
is often purely personal pride that makes them give them 
a better education than the State affords—but after such 
an education, though they may further concern themselves 
to find a profession or a trade for their sons, they trouble 
themselves no more about their daughters. In their case they 
are content to become waiters on Providence: if chance 
should bring a husband, he will be no true lover, they say, if 
he will not take a girl without a dowry; if not, they will give 
their daughter lodging, food, and clothing until their own 
death, when she must shift for herself upon a miserable 
pittance which does not pretend to make her independent. 


Let it be understood that we are not speaking of the upper 
classes of English society, or the artisan and labouring classes ; 
we refer only to the great bulk of the middle class. The 
clerks, the small professional people, the small traders, the 
small officials,—that class, in fact, which is known in France 
as la petite bourgeoisie, people, generally, of small incomes and 
great pretensions. It is because their pretensions are great 
that the condition of their daughters is so unhappy ; that their 
lives, unless they marry, are so weary and unprofitable, so 
stale and joyless; and that their existence, that begins and 
continues in discontent, ends not unfrequently in destitution. 
Small as their incomes are, these people live up to the very 
edge of them, and hardly make an effort to lay money by, 
their one preoccupation being to live with the appearance of 
greater wealth than they possess. The infinite gradations of 
the social scale, that seem so ridiculous and afford such merri- 
ment to those at the top of the ladder, are to these people 
stern realities, and they struggle tooth and nail to keep 
their position by making the same display of wealth as 
the class above them. They know no pleasures except 
strained and painful imitations of those of their wealthier 
neighbours; such pleasures they cannot often afford, and it 
is fortunate, for they bring but doubtful enjoyment. Social 
life among them is almost dead, for they can conceive no 
entertainment of their friends that does not mean display and 
expense. They are good, they are virtuous and industrious, 





and yet their life is the most cheerless imaginable; and it is 
their own fault; for, apart from their virtue and their in- 
dustry, their life is but a sorry sham, wasted in making sorry 
pretences and grasping at the unsubstantial shadow of social 
success. And what dowry do they give their daughters, but 
an education that makes them discontented with their lot, 
and unfits them for any other? 

It is a fact that cannot be denied, that the middle class of 
England is the most backward of all in making provision for 
its womankind. In hardly any other country is there such 
indifference shown for the daughter’s future. It would appear 
from the account of Herodotus, that the maidens of Babylon, 
like those of London, were also dowerless, save for their virtue 
and personal charms; but in their case the marriage market 
was made to equalise the chances of all, and provide every one 
with a husband. It was the custom to put up to auction 
the most beautiful and comely, and to knock them down 
to the highest bidder; the money thus realised provided 
dowries for those less favoured by Nature, who were then 
disposed of to the more needy men who would consent to 
take them with the addition of the smallest sum. In this 
way every girl found a husband, and every man a wife whom 
he could afford. “This,” adds the historian with quiet irony, 
“was perhaps the best of their customs.” The customs of 
Babylon do not enjoy a very good reputation; but this par- 
ticular one, detestable as it was, was, after all, simply the 
logical conclusion of a people who were too selfish to provide 
their daughters with dowries, and yet wished to see them all 
married. 

We do not ourselves believe that the addition of the dowry 
would have any very great effect on the marriage question; 
that there would be very many more marriages in consequence; 
or, if there were, that the result would be altogether a matter 
for congratulation. If a young man and woman wish to 
marry each other, and the latter is content to wait, the former 
can generally find means of supporting a wife, if he is worth 
anything, and is really anxious to provide himself with that 
particular one. But, at the same time, we consider that to 
talk of a girl’s dowry as a bribe offered to young men that 
they may marry her for an unworthy motive of gain, is 
not only nonsense, but a hypocritical excuse put forward 
to disguise a selfish neglect on the part of her parents; 
and also that a family of any means, who allow their 
daughter to go empty-handed to a poor man’s house, are 
wanting in the most elementary form of proper pride. It is 
not so much the want of a dowry that we deplore, but the 
want of that feeling in the middle class that should make 
them look upon the provision of a dowry as a necessity; the 
life of useless and pleasureless monotony that they condemn 
their daughters to lead—useless because they are too proud to 
allow them to work, pleasureless because they despise such 
simple pleasures as are within their reach, and are too 
poor to provide them with others—and, above all, the pre- 
tentious folly of an education that leaves the daughters, 
if unmarried, without a competence, and without the means 
of earning their own livelihood. An imperfect smattering 
of one or two languages, and a still more imperfect knowledge 
of the piano, are not sufficient by themselves to make a girl 
happy; nor are they likely to help her to better her condition. 
A better and more sensible education would provide her with 
more varied interests, and teach her to appreciate the simplest 
and least expensive of pleasures,—for people have to be taught 
how to enjoy themselves, as well as how to work for their 
living. It is a curious fact that, given two families of the 
same slender means, one of which has fallen from affluence 
and the other risen from greater poverty, the former will still 
manage to find opportunities for pleasure and amusement, in 
spite of its scanty resources, while the latter is even less able 
to get enjoyment out of its improved circumstances than it 
was before: the result of a different education. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


IRISH TENANTS’ IMPROVEMENTS. 
(To tHe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I am glad to see that Mr. Cooper has put the matter of 
landlords’ and tenants’ improvements in Ireland straight before 
the eyes of your readers. Having spent the first thirty-five 
years of my life chiefly in Ireland, and having had the natural 
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share of an only daughter in the labours of one Anglo-Irish 
landlord to improve the condition of his tenants, I have read 
of late years with something between amusement and indigna- 
tion, the cool assumption so constantly made by the English 
Radical Press, that Irish landlords do nothing and Irish 
tenants everything in the way of building, draining, and road- 
making. May I be pardoned for stating a few facts illustrative 
of this matter from thé life of my father ? 

Charles Cobbe, of Newbridge, County Dublin, inherited his 
estates in County Dublin—(the Times’ map some years ago 
marked it as the largest in the county, but it was not very 
large)—and in Louth, about 1806; and he lived at Newbridge, 
with no greater intervals than amounted in all to four years, 
till he died in 1858,—or for just half-a-century. Bringing 
his English wife from Bath to her Irish home, he actually left 
her on their wedding-day for some hours, (a perennial joke in 
after-years) to study the new gaol at Bristol, with a view to 
the subsequent erection of Kilmainham under his urgent 
efforts with his brother-Magistrates. From that time, for 
fifty years, scarcely any public work in the county—hos- 
pitals, roads, poorhouses, meetings of grand juries, Quarter- 
Sessions, &c.—took place without his energetic participa- 
tion. He found his estate (amid a population of nearly two 
hundred to the square mile) covered witb mud and thatch 
cabins and farmhouses; and year by year he gradually 
replaced these with mortared stone and slate cottages, 
amongst which were five school-houses, all supported by him- 
self. As it was my.frequent duty as I grew up, to draw for 
him the plans and elevations of these cottages, farmhouses, 
and village shops, with calculations of the cost of each, it may 
be guessed how truly absurd it seems to me to read exclusively of 
“tenants’ improvements” in Ireland. It is true that my father 
occasionally let, on long leases and without fines, large farms 
(of the finest wheat-land in Ireland, within ten miles of Dublin 
Market, at the price of £2 per Irish acre), with the express 
stipulation that the tenant should undertake the rebuilding 
of the house or farm-buildings, as the case might be. But 
these were, of course, perfectly just bargains, made with well- 
to-do farmers who made excellent profit. On one occasion, 
finding it impossible out of his income to do all that he felt was 
needed on his mountain property of Glenasmoil (overlooking 
Phenix Park), he resolved, with his son’s consent, to make a 
very real sacrifice, which was the sale of the two best pictures 
in the collection made for his grandfather .by Pilkington, 
author of the “Dictionary of Painters.” These he sold toa 
dealer, from whose hands one of them, known as the “ Cobbe 
Hobbema,” passed immediately to Mr. Holford’s gallery in 
Dorchester House, where it still hangs,—a veritable ray of 
summer sunshine on the darkest day. With the price of this 
cherished picture, and of a Gaspar Poussin of equal size, 
he rebuilt in solid mortared stone and slate all the cabins 
in the valley which needed such renewal; nor was a 
shilling added to the rent of any one of the holdings. We 
were wont to call these afterwards, the “ Hobbema cottages.” 
When the famine and the great fever came, it is needless to 
say that he and all belonging to him laboured as best they 
could to feed and help, not only his own tenants, but all the 
poor in the neighbourhood. Nevertheless, the Dublin news- 
paper candidly entitled the Felon, denounced’ him as one 
whom it was particularly desirable to “ pike ;” and some of our 
poor neighbours whom I visited in the fever, and amongst whom 
LT left a little money, subscribed the half of my gift as soon as I 
left their cabin, to buy pikes on purpose to pike him. The inci- 
dent (which he himself told to me) made no difference whatever 
in his efforts to help the people. He laboured on till, full of 
years and honour, he died in the room where his work had been 
chiefly carried on,—and there, beneath the sword he had borne 
at Assaye, lay piled his labourers’ books for fifty years; the 
long pages marked “ paid” every week, from the first to the 
last. By his will, instead of any funeral pomp,.a number of 
the oldest of those labourers were given new suits of their 
ordinary clothing to wear when ¢arrying his coffin to the grave. 

This, Sir, was one Irish landlord; and in those days I was 
wont to hear of many more, if less energetic and able, yet 
equally well disposed,—amongst others, our old friend and 
neighbour Lord Talbot of Malahide, and George Evans, M.P., 
whose widow, a woman of great wealth and intelligence (great- 
aunt of Mr. Parnell), built two admirable schools for her parish 
of Portrane, adjoining ours of Donabate.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

Hengwrt, Dolgelly, September 22nd. 





—, 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 


Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. D. H. Saunders, states that in 
Ireland “ bridges, roads, drains, and other works are all done 
by the tenant.” As a matter of fact, bridges, roads, and main 
drains have all been done by the landlords, as the schedules 
of money borrowed from the Board of Works will'show. Foy 
out-offices and other buildings adjoining their cottages, land. 
lords were in the habit, before the Act of 1881, of advancing 
the cost of the timber for doors, windows, and roof, as well as 
the price of the slates, leaving the tenant to erect the walls of 
rubble masonry, which he, with a little assistance, was wel} 
able to do. The Land Commissioners have credited the whole 
value of these improvements to the tenant.—I am, Sir, &., 
A S1tigo LANDtorp, 





DR. LIDDON AND LIBERALISM. 
(To tue Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—If your correspondent, “An Oxford Fellow,” wishes to 
know in what sense and upon what grounds Dr. Liddon was 
“a Liberal,” may I recommend him to read the preface to 
Dr. Liddon’s first published volume of sermons (originally 
entitled “Some Words for God”), and the sermon on the text, 
“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty”? Your 
correspondent will there find a complete justification for your 
remark that ‘“ Dr. Liddon was a Liberal,—first because he wag 
a Churchman, and next because he was a Christian.” J] 
should be inclined to say, “first because he was a Christian, 
and next because he was a Churchman.” But this change 
would probably not conciliate “An Oxford Fellow.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. NurcoMBE OXxENHAM. 
Grosvenor Club, September 20th. 





A COMMENTARY IN AN OFFICE-CHAIR. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—One does not expect to obtain from a “Commentary 
in an Easy-Chair ” much information as to either the objects, 
methods, or record of Trade-Unionism. The writer who 
criticises from this point of vantage, tells us that Mr. Besant’s 
“Children of Gibeon” was the origin of the movement for 
Trade-Unions amongst women; that skilled workers can 
always command their price; that a Trade-Union should not 
be started amongst rag-sorters, because rag-sorting, chiefly 
done by “poor old women,” can never be very remunerative 
work; and that a sewing class should be started for slop- 
workers. 

As an official of the Women’s Trade-Union League, whose 
experience has not been confined to either London or the 
country, I can speak on these points with authority, and I 
should like to say that the League was founded by Mrs. Emma 
Paterson in 1874, under the title of the Women’s Protective 
and Provident League, and that its formation with the object 
of organising Trade-Unions amongst women was the origin 
in England of the Women’s Trades-Union movement. At 
the publication of the “Children of Gibeon,” the League 
was in a position to show a record of eleven years’ work. 

The statement that skilled workers can always command 
their price, can be disproved by a comparison of the wages. 
paid to Unionists and non-Unionists in a skilled trade. 

I myself was concerned in the organisation of rag-sorters 
in Liverpool, and the women were not, as is stated, “ chiefly 
poor old women,” but able-bodied young women. To any one 
acquainted with the work, it is obvious that, owing to its 
nature, it could not be discharged by other than young and 
strong women. It is in this connection that the object and 
methods of Trade-Unionism are questioned by the writer 
whose definition of its aims is summed up in “a strike for 
higher wages.” As the aim of Trade-Unionism is to obtain 
and maintain the best possible conditions for the worker, 
organisation’ is not only necessary as a means of raising wages, 
but is also a means of shortening hours, and of abolishing 
fines, often so excessive as to reduce the wages of skilled 
workers to the same rate as those of unskilled, and to reduce 
the wages of the unskilled themselves till they are actually at 
the end of the week in their master’s debt. The removal of 
these and other abuses is as much the aim of Trade-Unionism 
as is the increase of wages. Skilled and unskilled, bookbinder 
and rag-sorter, printer and slop-worker, must alike be organised. 

Surely it is better, therefore, that the conditions of these 
trades should be improved, than that the energy now spent in 
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obtaining these results should be devoted to further over- 
crowding the ranks of skilled needlewomen, by drafting into 
those ranks women at present engaged in other occupations.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., May E. ABRAHAM, 

Hon. Treasurer, Women’s Trade-Union League. 


Industrial Hall, Broad Street, W.C. 





DRESSMAKERS. 

[To THE Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
gir,—You say that you hear ladies lament in every locality 
that a decently good dressmaker is not to be had. I believe 
that in almost every village there is a dressmaker who will go 
out to work for the day, bringing her sewing-machine with her, 
for half-a-crown and her food. She it is who supplies our maid- 
servants with their neatly fitting dresses; but it is not to be 
expected that the village dressmaker should be up to the 
last fashion, and a fashion-plate should be supplied to her for 
her imitation. 

In London there are two organisations which will send out 
dressmakers by the day,—the Society for the Employment of 
Women, 22 Berners Street, W.; and the Ladies’ Work Asso- 
ciation, 7¢ Lower Belgrave Street, S.W.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Cee ee J.B. 
THE NORTHERN CLERGY AND THE EPISCOPATE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

§1r,—Will yon allow me space to call attention to the treat- 
ment which the Church in the Province of York receives from 
successive Prime Ministers in the matter of the preferment of 
the clergy? Of the whole of the Bishops of the Southern 
Province, there is only one whose clerical life previous to his 
appointment to the Bishops’ Bench had belonged to the 
North, and that is the Bishop of Chichester, who was for 
thirty-five years Rector of Middleton, near Manchester. .The 
Bishop of Hereford was, indeed, Vicar of Leeds for five years, 
but all the rest of his ministerial life was spent in the South. 
Per contra, all the Bishops in the North of England are men 
whose career had belonged to the Southern Province, unless, 
indeed, we except the Bishop of Newcastle, who spent four 
years as a parish priest near Liverpool, though the whole of 
the rest of his ministerial experience had been in the South. 

Again, during the last six years no less than fifteen out of 
the thirty-three Bishoprics of England and Wales have 
become vacant. Of these vacancies, two—viz., Ripon and 
Exeter—have been filled by Evangelicals; two—viz., Man- 
chester and Durham—by Broad Churchmen; and all the 
rest by High Churchmen of a more or less decided type. 
Is this wise? Is it fair? JI am myself a moderate 
High Churchman; but one cannot but see that the majority 
of the laity, and perhaps one-half the clergy, are “Evan- 
gelical” rather than “High” in their churchmanship. Is 
there not a danger of the Episcopal Bench getting out of 
touch with the laity? And now there are two more Sees just 
about to become vacant. There are a fair share of able men 
among the Northern clergy. Why are they so much over- 
looked P—I am, Sir, &e., A LANCASHIRE LAYMAN. 

[The Bishop of Chester was also Vicar of Leeds in 1886-89. 
—Ep. Spectator. | 





“THE IMITATION OF CHRIST.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—In reviewing the new translation of Thomas 4 Kempis’s 
“Tmitation of Christ,” you say: “We do not remember any 
praise of it from the pen of any distinguished English writer.” 
Surely you must have forgotten chap. iii. in the Fourth Book 
of “The Mill on the Floss,” entitled “A Voice from the Past,” 
containing the following beautiful sentence :—“ I suppose that 
is the reason why the small old-fashioned book, for which 
you need only pay sixpence at a bookstall, works miracles to 
this day, turning bitter waters into sweetness: while expensive 
sermons and treatises, newly issued, leave all things as they 
were before. It was written down by a hand that waited for 
the heart’s prompting; it is the chronicle of a solitary, hidden 
anguish, struggle, trust, and triumph,—not written on velvet 
cushions to teach endurance to those who are treading with 
bleeding feet on the stones. And so it remains to all time a 
lasting record of human needs and human consolations: the 
voice of a brother who, ages ago, felt and suffered and re- 
nounced—ip. the cloister, perhaps, with serge gown and 
tonsured head, with much chanting and long fasts, and 





with a fashion of speech different from oufs—but under the 

same .silent far-off heavens, and with the same passionate 

desires, the same strivings, the same failures, the same weari- 

ness.” The “small old-fashioned book” is Thomas 4 Kempis’s 

“Tmitation of Christ.”—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. RyYLanp. 
19 Hermitage Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, Sept. 21st. 





LORD BYRON’S LIFE. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ SPecTATOR.” | : 

Sir,—My attention has been directed to the review of my 
“ Life of Byron” in the Spectator of the 20th inst. Iam sorry 
your reviewer thinks I have been unfair in my treatment of 
Lady Byron, for I endeavoured to be scrupulously just to 
both husband and wife. For the latter I have respect, though 
not liking, and I have distinctly admitted how much she had 
to put up with. I have also admitted that Lord and Lady 
Byron cared for one another. Whatever may be the merits 
of my comparison, it is misprinted in your quotation — 
“looking back to escape,” should read “looking back to 
embrace,” &c.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Burgess Hill, September 25th. RopEN NOEL. 








BOOKS. 


eee ener 
ERDMANN’S HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY.* 


THE translation into English of Erdmann’s History of Philo- 
sophy is an important event in itself, and in the fact that it is 
the first instalment of an undertaking of great significance for 
the study of philosophy in this country. A “ Library of Philo- 
sophy is to be published, under the general editorship of Mr. 
Muirhead.” The short account of the aim, purpose, and 
method of the “Library” is full of interest. It will trace 
the development of thought in philosophy. Special attention 
will be given to the history of opinion in English philo- 
sophy, specially in the departments of ethics, economics, 
and politics, in which the labours of English thinkers have 
been so great and worthy. The arrangement is to be, not 
according to authors and dates, but according to subjects. In 
the first series there will be works upon the “ development of 
particular schools of philosophy ;” in the second series, “ the 
history of theory in particular departments” will be given; 
and a third series “will contain original and independent 
contributions to philosophy.” From the list of works in pre- 
paration, and from the names of those who are to prepare 
them, we venture to predict for this “ Library” a position of 
singular and lasting value. Mr. Muirhead has persuaded men 
whose work in philosophy has won for them a great reputa- 
tion, to contribute to this series. He has got Professor 
Eduard Caird to write on “The ‘Theory of Ethics,” and Dr. 
Ward, the author of the article on “Psychology” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, to write on “ The Theory of Know- 
ledge.” These are sufficient to show the character of the 
work to be done, and the high aim of the editor and publisher. 
All the writers mentioned have done good work, though their 
best work yet remains to be done. 

It was a happy thought to publish an English translation 
of Erdmann’s History of Philosophy as an introduction to 
the whole Library. It is well that a Library which is to deal 
so largely with the history of opinion, should begin with an 
outline of the development of opinion sufficiently full and 
clear to give readers a general conception of the lie of the 
land. This outline will be filled up, and particular provinces 
described in detail in the works which follow; but such a 
general description as is given by Erdmann is indispensable. 
It will save time to the reader, and will save the writers of the 
various series much trouble, for they will not have to do again 
what has been so well done in the general history. 

Apart, however, from its relation to the Library to which it 
is to serve as introduction, the translation of Erdmann’s 
History of Philosophy is something for which the English 
student ought to be thankful. Mr. Muirhead is within bounds 
when he says that Erdmann’s History of Philosophy has 
been long “recognised in Germany es the best.” We 
need not say a word in disparagement of the useful 
and competent work of Ueberweg, which in both its 
English and its German form has done great service to 





* A History of Philosophy. By Johann Eduard Erdmann, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Halle. English Translation. Edited by Williston 8S. 
Hough, Ph.M., Assistant-Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Minnesota, In3 vols, London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
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the student of philosophy. Nor will Ueberweg be super- 
seded yet, for it has abiding merit. And there are periods 
treated at some length by Ueberweg which Erdmann touches 
on more lightly. On the other hand, we have many periods 
on which Ueberweg hardly touches, which are treated with 
fullness and clearness by Erdmann. It is not necessary 
to compare the two, or seek to weigh their respective merits 
as historians and as thinkers. For ourselves, ever since we 
have known them both, we have been constrained to prefer 
Erdmann for clearness, for precision, for depth of historic 
insight, and, above all, for the manner in which he traces the 
history of opinion, and marks the indebtedness of each age to 
its predecessors. 


Like other historians, Erdmann begins with Greek Philo- 
sophy. But he is content with a somewhat brief statement of 
its worth and its history. So much has been written on it, 
that he reserves his strength for fields of inquiry on- which 
less has been written. But though brief, the statement of 
Greek philosophy and its problems, and of the influence of it 
on later thought, is of singular clearness and ability. We 
have been much struck with Erdmann’s recognition of 
Christianity as a factor in the history of philosophy. Thus, 
in his concluding remark on the Greek period of philosophy, 
he says :— 

“ Christianity shows itself as an all-transforming principle also 

in the field of philosophy. For as far as philosophy could pene- 
trate without receiving an impulse from this new principle, so 
far it has succeeded in a way that irresistibly brings before our 
eyes, as we look back, the course of many a far-famed stream. 
For in the first period we saw what had sprung from the most 
various sources, gradually drawing nearer and nearer; in the 
second, all these branches had united into a great stream flowing 
along in majesty; in the third, it once more separated into many 
branches, which seem to lose themselves partly in the sands of 
scepticism, partly in the marsh of syncretism, but which really, 
nevertheless, contribute sustenance to the ocean of Christian 
philosophy.” 
To show how it does so, is the main problem of the second 
part of the History. Erdmann begins by pointing out that 
Christianity is “the greatest of all innovations ;” describes its 
essential nature, if not adequately, yet sufficiently, for the 
purpose of a History of Philosophy ; and then proceeds to show 
Christianity at work in the mind of thought. This part we 
have always looked on as a masterpiece of historical grouping, 
and of profound insight into men and things. Erdmann 
leads us, with competent knowledge, through the somewhat 
dim and uncertain regions of Patristics; shows us the 
beginnings of Scholasticism; describes it as a fusion of 
religion and reason, in which now one element and now 
another gets the upper hand. It was regarded as a mere 
rational science, and on the other hand as a mere religious 
science. He then leads us up to the height of Scholasticism, 
and makes us acquainted with such thinkers as Albert, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Dante. This is a fine section of the work, as 
lucid in style and arrangement, as it is rich in information 
and profound in thought. Then comes the period of decay, 
associated by him with the names of Roger Bacon, Duns 
Scotus, Occam, and others, in which the great system of 
Scholasticism tended to dissolution. Then he describes the 
period of transition, during which Medieval Philosophy passed 
away and gave place to what is distinctively known as Modern 
Philosophy. Much has been written on Scholasticism, and on 
the life and thought of the Middle Ages generally. But for 
the student of philosophy, and even for the general reader, we 
do not know anything more valuable than this comparatively 
brief statement of the main course of thought during that time 
so much derided, and so much misunderstood. From Erdmann 
we may learn how very important a period it was, and how 
great were the issues which flowed forth from it. 


For the period of Modern Philosophy, Erdmann has many 
competitors. He has to stand comparison with the great 
work of Kuno Fischer. But even here, where the means of 
information are so ample, and competent guides so numerous, 
Erdmann approves himself a thoroughly competent guide. His 
book stands the test of comparison in a field so well worked 
as is the period of modern philosophy : and this fact increases 
our confidence in his guidance in fields not so fully explored. 
We need not say much of this period, nor characterise in any 
way his history of the evolution of thought from Descartes 
to Hegel. For our attention has been strongly drawn to the 
third volume, in the treatment of the subject of which Erdmann 
has had no competitor. It is a history of German Philosophy 





since Hegel. The description of the dissolution of the Hegelian, 
school is most dramatic, and is told with graphic power. We 
are made to feel how mighty was the thought of Hegel, how 
profound his influence in the world of thought, how far-reaching. 
his system really was. Erdmann traces the dissolution in three 
separate spheres, and describes the process in the logico. 
metaphysical sphere, in the sphere of the philosophy of religion 
and in the sphere of ethics and politics. He then passes on 
to describe the attempts at a reconstruction of philosophy 
which have been made in recent years. The long journey we 
have taken under his guidance, has taught us many things, 
and it leaves us in a state of mind which may, on the whole, 
be described as hopeful. If it leaves us face to face with the 
fact that the main problems of philosophy still await solution, 
it has at least shown us in what directions a solution may 
most likely be obtained, and in what directions a solution should 
not be attempted. The History shows us the human spirit, 
grappling with the problems of life, of thought, of duty, 
returning to them age after age, and devoting itself to them 
with surprising energy, and with a resolution which no failure 
could daunt. In the future it will be as in the past. The best, 
bravest, purest of the human family will always be attracted 
by these great problems, and a History of past endeavours, 
achievements, and failures cannot but be of great use to the 
student. Such a History, able, competent, trustworthy, we 
have now in our hands, adequately and worthily rendered into 
our mother-tongue. 





SLANG, JARGON, AND CANT.* 


Nor since the publication of Hobson-Jobson—Colonel Yule’s 
and Mr. Burnell’s monumental glossary of Anglo-Indian 
colloquial words and phrases”—has so important a con- 
tribution been made to the treasuries of the English lan- 
guage as that effected by the Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, 
and Cant which has just been printed at the Ballantyne 
Press, under the editorship of Mr. Albert Barrére and Mr. 
C. J. Leland. Though the present book is hardly so learned, 
or conceived in so literary a spirit as that of Colonel Yule: 
and his collaborator, which is indeed a classic, it has very 
considerable merits from the point of view of the scholar and 
the philologist. The field covered is immense, and the ampli- 
tude of quotation, and the ingenuity of the explanations and 
derivations, make the volumes extremely interesting to the 
student of language. The editors, in their introduction, describe 
slang as a sort of verbal quarantine in which words are, as it 
were, detained before they are either condemned or admitted as 
fit to consort with their fellows in the books and mouths, not of 
a minority, but of the whole world. This quarantine harbour 
the present authors have explored with the greatest care, and 
the result of their labours is now set before the public. To 
all who desire to see our language a living thing, constantly 
refreshed and amplified by the new words which grow up to- 
express new ideas or new phases of feeling, this record of 
slang will be most acceptable. By showing the origin 
of slang words, often very ancient, it does a great deal to 
dispel the notion that words not yet admitted to the ordinary 
dictionaries must be necessarily unworthy of attention, or 
fit only to be treated with humorous contempt or positive 
indignation. Such an attitude to new words—or rather,. 
to words newly introduced into use—is destructive of an 
adequate medium for the expression of human thought and 
feeling. A vocabulary which is not adaptive, flexible, and 
concise is the ruin of literature ; but how can these qualities be 
acquired if the pedants are allowed to exclude any and every- 
thing which has not a certificate of origin declaring it to have 
nothing to do with slang? The test of what is suitable for the 
written or spoken tongue should not be based on any mere 
arbitrary distinctions, but on the answers to the questions: Is 
the word pleasant to the ear, is it unsuggestive of any false or 
absurd analogy, and does it endow the language with a new 
meaning or shade of meaning? If it fails in any of these 
conditions, exclude it. If it fulfils them, admit it, not as a 
suspected person or one under fifty years of literary police 
surveillance, but as a welcome guest. Imagine the painters 
combining to keep out fresh shades of colour, not because 
they were ugly or fugitive, but because they had not 
been generally employed before! Milton says, in the Areo- 
pagitica, that one may as well kill a good man as a good 





* Slang, Jargon, and Cant, By Albert Barrére and C, J, Leland. London = 
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pook ; and that saying may be applied in the present instance. 
‘As well kill a good man as a good word. Opinion, he tells 
us also, is but “knowledge in the making ;? and just in the 
same way, some slang is but good English in process of forma- 
tion. Out of a great deal of slang, only a few words and 
hrases doubtless will survive, but these will be precious 
additions to our literature. If any advocate 6f the “not in 
Johnson” argument cares to see the futility of the denuncia- 
tion of new words, let him turn to Ben Jonson’s Poetaster. 
There one of the greatest of English scholars and poets 
attempts to pillory Marston for having introduced certain 
verbal novelties, and is instead himself pilloried to all future 
ages for so capital a mistake in letters as the attempt to 
slay new words. Far more prescient was Dryden when he 
boasted: “I trade both with the living and the dead for the 
enrichment of our language.” The greatest of didactic poets 
has, indeed, stated exactly the attitude which the man of letters 
should take up in regard to the whole subject. If he finds 
and likes a new word, he “ proposes it,’ Dryden tells us, 
“to be naturalised” by using it himself, and “if the public 
approve of it, the Bill passes.” This is surely far better than 
the futile attempt to stamp upon a new word merely because 
it is new, and no matter how much it may have “caught on.” 

Those who are interested in “ Shelta,” that strange language 
which has been talked by the tinkers all through English 
history, and is still used by this curious “caste”—for that 
is exactly what they are—will find much to excite their 
curiosity in the work before us. Shelta, which is in all 
probability an old Celtic dialect orally preserved, is spoken 
“by a very large proportion of all provincial tinkers, who 
claim for it great antiquity, as well as by many other vaga- 
bonds, especially by all the Irish who are on the roads.” The 
existence of this strange and mysterious dialect was entirely 
unknown till 1867, and its vocabulary and specimens of the 
language were not published till 1880. “It has,” says the 
introduction to Slang, Jargon, and Cant, “been ingeniously 
conjectured by a reviewer that as all the Celtic tinkers 
of Great Britain formed, until the railroad era, or about 
1845, an extremely close corporation, always intermarrying, 
and as they are all firmly persuaded that their tinker- 
dom and tongue are extremely ancient, they may possibly 
be descendants of the early bronze-workers, who also peram- 
bulated the country in bands, buying up broken implements 
and selling new ones.” That Shelta, through which many 
Celtic words have got into the language, should have remained 
so long undiscovered is specially remarkable, since it is exten- 
sively spoken even in London. The existence of this stream 
which has flowed through the centuries along with the main 
river, and yet never mixed, is indeed curious, and shows how 
long and difficult a task it is to produce a homogeneous 
nation. 

According to the editors of the Dictionary before us, the 
following are the chief sources of Slang :—(1), The canting 
language of the thieves; (2), Shelta; (3), Romany, the Gypsy 
language, which has an Indian source, and resembles Urdu, 


‘though of much more ancient origin; (4), foreign tongues, 


such as Dutch, French, Italian, whence direct importations 


‘have taken place ; (5), Yiddish, the vernacular of the modern 


Jews; (6), Americanisms and provincialisms; (7), pure in- 
ventions arising out of some joke or mistake; (8), various trade 
or professional technicalities. We shall leave our readers 
to find out for themselves examples from éach of these 
sources. Here we can only mention a few of the curious things 
of which these two volumes are full, which have struck us 
while turning over their pages. For example, the old 
canting word for the Deity is “ Adonee,” evidently derived 
from the Yiddish “ Adonai,” “ Lord.” Martin Luther mentions 
the word as in use among beggars, and a tramp’s toast says :— 
“ May the good Adonee 

Soften the strong, 

Lighten our loads, 

And level our roads.” 
“All my eye” we will not discuss, except to notice that the 
well-known O mihi beati Martini is disposed of as a false 
derivation. We cannot, however, resist quoting the delightful 
verses which are given to illustrate the Americanism “ layin’ 
for ”—i.e., lying in wait for :— 

“There’s a cat in the garden 
A layin’ for a rat, 
And a boy with a catapult 
A layin’ for the cat; 





The cat’s name is Susan, 
The boy’s name is Jim, 
And his father’s round the corner 
A layin’ for him.” 
Under “larrikin,” we find the common derivation from 
“larking” as pronounced by an Irishman, supported by an 
extract from a letter to the Spectator. We fancy, however, 
that it was not, as our correspondent suggests, an unruly 
Irishman, asked to account for his conduct, who produced 
the new word, but an Irish inspector of police. Asked 
by the Magistrate what some lads in custody had been 
doing, he declared they were “larrikin” when he arrested 
them. It sounded as if he had described them as “ larrikins,” 
and the word, reported in the police-news, at once “caught 
on” as a new substantive useful to describe the young rough 


bent on mischief. As an example of a Shelta word, we may 


take “mizzle,” to decamp, which is said to be derived from 
miesli, mislain,—to go. In the same dialect, “needy mizzler ” 
means a tramp. 

It is, of course, impossible to make any dictionary per- 
fect, and readers must therefore be prepared to find a 
good many omissions, though those which we have de- 
tected are by no means important. For example, we think 
that “up to the nines” should have had an explanation 
accorded to it. Again, one of the uses of the Americanism 
“Rats!” has been left out. It is often employed in American 
comic literature as an expletive indicating disgust, indigna- 
tion, or astonishment, and is equivalent to such a phrase as 
“Great Scot!” or “My hat!” We remember the following 
in Puck :—“O George, dear! papa has ratified our engage- 
ment.” “Why, what did he say when you told him of it?’— 
“Oh! just—‘Rats!’” Again, the expression of “giving the 
office,” for giving a secret intimation to a confederate, seems 
to us by no means accurately explained. According to the 
new Slang Dictionary, “office” is a provincial contraction 
from ofese, Anglo-Saxon for the eaves of a house. “Hence 
perhaps the phrase ‘to give the office,’ as of a person who 


‘gives information the result of eavesdropping.” The explana- 


tion strikes us as exceedingly far-fetched, but we admit 
that we can suggest none more likely. Before we leave 
the subject of “Slang, Cant, and Jargon,” we must find 
space for one of the incidental good stories with which 
the book abounds. It has not much to do with slang, but 
is capital good reading :—“‘To tap the wire ’—.e., to obtain 
surreptitious possession of the electric telegraph wire, and 
extract the information with which it is charged. General 
Morgan, the Confederate officer, once, when tapping the wire, 
was in ignorance of the name of the station in the hands of 
the Federals, and to obtain the information he adopted the 
following ruse. He telegraphed: ‘A gentleman in the office 
bets me two cigars you cannot spell the name of your station.” 
Answer: ‘Take the bet. Lebanon Junction. Is this not 
right ; how did he think I would spell it?’ General Morgan 
replied: ‘He gives it up; he thought you would put two 
“b’s” in Lebanon.’ Answer: ‘He is a green one.” In 
looking out the authorities for and derivations of slang 
words, the users of the Dictionary before us may come across 
plenty of matter of this sort, a fact which by no means lessens 
the book’s merits. The work has, however, one serious fault 
which we are bound to mention. It gives no chapter and 
verse for its quotations. What is the use of putting “ Times” 
or “St. James’s Gazette” after a quotation possibly eight years 
old ? 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
WHEN any person acquires a taste for an article of diet whick 
is not attractive to the unsophisticated palate—say, caviare or 
truffles—he will notice, should he be in the habit of examining 
his sensations, that his pleasure is derived from the very 
quality of flavour which in the first instance most strongly 
repelled him. In this respect, there is an exact correspondence 
between taste dietetic and taste artistic or literary. For 
example, there is probably no known instance of the “ natural 


mind” having been drawn by instinctive admiration to the 


pictures of Mr. Whistler or the books of Mr. Henry James; 





* (1.) The Tragic Muse. By Henry James. 3 vols. London : Macmillan and Co. 
—{2.) Litile Miss Colwyn. “By Adeline Sergeant. 3 vols. London: Hurst and 
Blackett.—(3.) Paul Nugent—Materialist. By Helen Hetherington and the 
Rev. H. Darwin Burton. 2 vols. London: Griffith, Farran, and Co.—(4.) 
Audrey. By Margaret Hollis. 3vols. London: R. Bentley and Son.—(5.) The 
gE alLady. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 3 vols. London: F. 
Vv. ite and Co.—(6.) Nelly Blythe By Jessie E. Greenwood. 2 vols. 
London: Ward and Downey. —/7.) Pearl-Powder. By Mrs, Annie Edwardes. 
2vols, London: R, Bentley and Son. 
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for to the natural mind the former are meaningless, and the 
latter dull. When, however, a certain educational process has 
been gone through, the cultured person who has been subjected 
to it finds not merely that he has gained a new pleasure, 
but that the new pleasure consists in exquisite apprecia- 
tion of the quality that he once called meaninglessness or 
dullness. What to the outsider is the marring defect, 
is to him the making virtue of the master’s work, and 
therefore the more prominently it betrays itself, the warmer 
will be his enthusiasm. This being so, it seems highly 
probable that the little company-of superior persons who 
regard the novels of Mr. Henry James as specially admirable 
and enjoyable works of art, will attach a peculiar value to his 
latest book, The Tragic Muse, which is, we think, stronger 
than any of its predecessors in those Jamesian peculiarities by 
which they are charmed and the profane crowd repelled. 
Though the book is a very long one, there is even less of that 
vulgar element known as “the story” than usual; indeed, 
were the narrative summarised, it would be seen that Mr. 
James has all but realised that noble but perhaps unattain- 
able ideal,—a novel without any story at all. Even that 
surely less vulgar kind of interest which is secured by the 
lively and lifelike presentation of character, is minimised to 
the utmost, for Mr. James cannot be said to present his men 
and women at all: what he does present is a thin solution 
of talk, in which they are, so to speak, dissolved, and 
from which we have to extract them by a mental process 
of precipitation. Considering that the flow of talk is perpetual, 
and that all the people in the book are fond of talking about 
themselves, it is absolutely astonishing how much Mr. James 
manages to write without giving a single revealing hint. The 
secret of this density of the conversational medium, which 
makes his characters appear like men and women seen through 
a mist, is to be found in his persistent refusal to employ the 
method of characteristic selection. Open a novel of Jane 
Austen at any page (and we name her beczuse she, like Mr. 
James, is a realist who loves the commonplace) and you 
cannot read a couple of pages without forming a fairly 
clear idea of the situation and of the attitudes of the 
actors, because the talk, both in its matter and in its tone, 
is not merely talk which would have been natural at 
any time, but talk which would have been inevitable at 
that special time to those special talkers. In The Tragic 
Muse, on the contrary, the chatter hardly ever bears any 
recognisable impress of character of a situation; it is 
external, automatic talk pour passer le temps, that is heard 
in the club smoking-room, or in a drawing-room while 
afternoon tea is being handed round, or in a railway- 
carriage during a long journey, when a common boredom in- 
spires a mechanical sociability. We do not learn to know 
people in these places, because only the outer shell of their 
nature is in evidence; and we do not learn to know the 
people in Mr. James’s novel, for the same reason. “That’s 
the delightful thing about art,” says Mr. Gabriel Nash, “ that 
there is always more to learn and more to do; one can polish 
and polish, and refine and refine.” Well, that is true; but 
there must be something to which these processes can be 
applied, and it is this something that we miss.in The Tragic 
Muse. If Mr. James had made Miriam Rooth and Peter 
Sherringham and Nick Dormer sufficiently substantial to bear 
it, he might have polished and refined them at pleasure: as it 
is, so far from possessing substance, they have hardly 
recognisable outline. 


After one or two descents to an artistic level lower than 
that on which a writer of her quality has any right to be 
found, Miss Adeline Sergeant, in the three volumes of Little 
Miss Colwyn, rises to very pleasant purpose. It may be a 
Philistine emotion, but it is impossible to be unconscious of 
the pleasure with which we leave the society of Mr. Henry 
James’s talking shadows for the companionship of people 
who, whatever be their other deficiencies, do not lack good 
palpable flesh-and-blood. Janetta Colwyn and her father, 
Wyvis Brand, his wife and his mother; Lady Caroline Adair 
and her daughter Margaret; Sir Philip Ashley, and all the 
other actors in the little comedy, which is not unclouded by 
tragic shadows, stand well upon their feet, because they have 
feet to stand upon; and the interest felt in them by un- 
sophisticated people is intensitied by the fact that they have 
not only feet, but souls as well. Janetta is one of the most 
delightful of the recent heroines of fiction, because her heroism 








is so free from sentimental taint ; it has such a human, everyday 
quality. With a step-mother who finds relief from self-inventeg 
cares in the brandy-bottle, a family of neglected half-brotherg 
and sisters, and outside troubles caused by the weakness oy 
the sin or the sorrow of those whose lives have come into vital 
contact with her own, she has no time for posing; sheis simply 
strong and loyal in a homely, instinctive way,—a shabbily 
dressed guardian angel, who has no wings or other celestia] 
appurtenances, and is not one whit “too bright and good for 
human nature’s daily food.” Janetta is always the centre of 
interest, because our interest in the other principal characterg 
is largely dependent upon their relations to her; but her 
portrait is hardly more skilfully drawn than are those of her 
weak, selfish friend, Margaret Adair, of the stronger but stil] 
more selfish Lady Caroline, and of the tempest-tossed Wyvis 
Brand, to whom she reaches out a hand of rescue and re. 
demption. A book so vigorous, veracious, and healthy ag 
Little Miss Colwyn is well worth reading. 

It is to be hoped that. writers of fiction will some day 
emancipate themselves from the delusion that because one 
theological novel has achieved an astounding success, the 
world is ready to extend an eager welcome to any number of 
similar books. It certainly will not be roused to enthusiasm 
by Paul Nugent—Materialist, a novel in which the views, the 
story, and the style are alike unimpeachably decorous and 
indubitably dull. The hero is a baronet, who might be described 
as a nineteenth-century Sir Charles Grandison, were it not 
impossible to think of Sir Charles as other than a regular and 
devout church-goer, while Sir Paul has views which prevent 
him from ever going to church at all. They do not, however, 
prevent him from falling violently in love with Maude Dash. 
wood, whose religious education has been mainly conducted 
by a devoted and delightful High Church curate, and who, 


sharing the convictions of her spiritual pastor, regards ° 


Nugent’s heterodoxies with abhorrence. For a time, the 
heretic is not less in ill-favour than his heresy; but this 
is, of course, a very temporary stage in the progress of 
the story, and Maude has soon to admit that the materialist 
has vanquished her heart, though she is firm in her determina- 
tion that no denier of Christianity shall win her hand. The 
narrative is thus brought to a dead-lock, but is set moving 
again by a fire, in which Nugent plays the part of a gallant 
rescuer, and is dragged from the flames almost dead. During 
the weeks that follow, in which he is supposed to be passing 
away, he is assiduously visited by Miss Dashwood’s curate; 
who talks to him about miracles and the via media; and Sir 
Paul’s conversion is quickly followed by his recovery and his 
marriage. As a work of imaginative art, Paul Nugent— 
Materialist, is not to be compared with the book which it has, 
we suppose, been written to neutralise; but the two stories 
have a weakness in common, inasmuch as we are never made 
to realise the momentum of the battering-ram which overthrew 
either Elsmere’s Christianity or Nugent’s Materialism. In 
both cases, the battle between the two forces is a sham-fight 
with a prearranged issue; but the polemics, though too weak 
for their special purpose, are unfortunately strong enough to 
spoil a story. 

The rather miserable complications which fill up so much 
space in the second and third volumes of Audrey, owe their 
existence to the fact that the heroine has been brought up in 
ignorance of certain unfortunate circumstances connected 
with her birth,—circumstances which, had she been surrounded 
by people with a modicum of common-sense, would have been 
explained to her the moment she became old enough to under- 
stand them. This process for preparing a kettle of fish is 
drearily familiar to the novel-reader, and it is much favoured 
both by third-rate novelists and by some writers who cannot 
fairly be thus classified ; but it is unworthy of Margaret Hollis, 
for it is not possible that the author of so bright and clever a 
book as this should have been driven by necessity to such a 
cheap and clumsy expedient. Critical justice demands this 
grumble, but it demands not less that the grumble shall not 
be unduly prolonged; for if the unfortunate plot-scheme be 
set on one side, the story calls for no words which are not 
words of praise. There is real freshness and humour—that 
kind of humour which haunts the frontiers of pathos— 
in the picture of the cabin’d, cribb’d, confined life of Audrey 
Moore in the lonely Northern village among the fells, where 
she has no human companionship but that of the cross-grained 
housekeeper, Mrs. Kirkman, and her selfish, querulous valetu- 
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dinarian guardian, who hates his responsibilities, but hates 
still more the mental exertion of taking any step to relieve 
himself from them. Mr. Bevan is perfect, finished to the 
finger-nails, and, unpleasant as he is, his companionship—in a 
book—is so entertaining, that perhaps those portions of the 
novel in which he is a prominent figure will be generally the 
most enjoyed, though the heroine’s tangled love-story, which is 
admirably told, is certain to prove very attractive. The mere 
literary work in Audrey is excellent throughout, and the book 
can be heartily commended to those who like to find in fiction 
a bright, well-bred pleasantness. 

There is not much substance in The Love of a Lady, and 
the illicit philanderings of Rowley Le Breton and the wife of 
his unsuspecting friend, Mr. Marchant, are neither interesting 
nor edifying; but Mrs. Pender Cudlip never seems to aim at 
anything more than the production of a readable story, and 
her latest book is quite as readable as any half-dozen of its 
numerous predecessors. Its principal characters are four in 
number,—a particularly weak and foolish man, a good woman, 
a bad woman, and a third woman who is not only bad, but a 
little mad as well. The three women in their various ways 
are in love with the one man, and the story is the record of a 
triangular tournament, in which, of course, the right combatant 
is finally victorious, though whether the prize she wins is 
worth the winning, is a question which certainly admits of 
more than one answer. Most readers will answer it with an 
emphatic negative, for Le Breton, like most of his tribe, is 
rich only in good intentions, and is otherwise a poor thing ; 
while Kitty Danbury, who works at book-illustration for the 
publishers, is not only a charming and loveable girl, but a 
strong and capable girl as well. She is certainly by far the 
most attractive of Mrs. Pender Cudlip’s heroines, and she 
serves to give to the novel a certain elevation im which, apart 
from her, it is altogether deficient. 

_ Nelly Blythe is the slight but very gracefully told story of 
a young lady with many charms of person and character, 
whose one misfortune is that she does not know her own 
mind. She is happily betrothed to the Marquis of Rossdale, 
son of the Duke of Northfells, a leading statesman and a 
thoroughly good fellow as well, when, as ill-luck will have it, 
she makes the acquaintance of Alec Spenser, a young artist 
who is painting a new reredos in the very church in which she 
is to be married in two or three months’ time, and in poor 
Nelly’s somewhat unstable heart, the painter soon takes the 
place of the politician. Concerning the nature of the 
troubles which ensue upon this complication, the reviewer 
must in fairness be silent; but for the sake of those readers 
who have no patience with harrowing novels, it may be said 
that Nelly Blythe has a satisfactorily cheerful conclusion. The 
story is not strong, but it is pretty and refined, and we note 
with satisfaction that Miss Greenwood has not thought it 
necessary to introduce a villain, but to take us among people 
whose company is wholly pleasant. ; 

Mrs. Edwardes has chosen for her new book a title which 
seems to us both affected and meaningless, with the additional 
objection of heing decidedly unattractive; but as the story 
itself displays its author’s wonted literary skill, this is a com- 
parative trifle. Pearl-Powder is an eighteenth-century village 
romance, written in a style which, though perhaps a little 
artificial, seems appropriate to the theme, and possesses a 
certain dainty distinction which is by no means wanting in 
charm. The plot is somewhat disjointed, and in the character of 
Henri Germaine, alias Mr. Liston, the mysterious outlaw who 
is vicariously suffering for his brother’s crime, there is a 
strong element of melodrama; indeed, the book as a whole 
has a noticeable melodramatic flavour, though there is also 
a fine delicacy of touch, in which literary melodrama is 
generally deficient. To describe Pearl-Powder, or rather, to 
describe the impression it leaves upon the mind, is not easy; 
and we do not know that we shall make ourselves understood 
if we say that its characters, with their graceful poses, would 
suggest a group of Dresden china figures, were it not that they 
have a passionate humanness never achieved by the potters of 
the Saxon capital. The social atmosphere of the eighteenth 
century is rendered with a good deal of skill, and at least two 
of the scenes—the appearance of the outcast woman who 
brings her dead baby to serve as a model for Oliver Arden’s 
picture, and the last parting of Philippa and Liston—rise 
above melodrama into the region of true tragedy. Pearl- 
Powder is not a faultless book by any means, but it is in 
many ways an attractive one. 





MR. AUSTIN’S LYRICS.* 

THIS interesting selection of Mr. Austin’s lyrics is introduced 
to the public by a preface in which Mr. Watson makes some 
remarks “upon the distinctive English note in our poetical 
literature.” He maintains, and we think justly, that a poet 
worthy of the name cannot be cosmopolitan ; and, indeed, that 
to be “ frankly local in the sense in which Burns and Béranger— 
yes, and one may add Homer and Virgil—are local, has not 
seldom been a direct road into ‘the general heart of men.’” 
The love of Country has its limitations, and these the instinct 
of the poet readily discerns. The ignorant contempt for 
foreigners so common in England in the early years of this 
century, was of course a mere vulgar prejudice; but the 
prejudice that sneers at patriotism and pretends to embrace 
the world, is an affectation more contemptible still. 

Mr. Watson considers that a love of Country, and a tenderly 
passionate love of the country, are the two dominant notes of Mr. 
Austin’s lyrics; and he observes that although the phrases 
stand for things widely different, the things themselves “seem 
fated to be found present together, or together absent.” It is 
open to question whether the fact that so many English poets 
have exhibited this “twofold patriotism,” proves the result to 
be inevitable. Nature is one fruitful source of a poet’s in- 
spiration, but there is no obvious reason why patriotism should 
be another. There have been many poets, it is to be feared, 
whose love of wine was as strong as their love of country; 
but it does not follow that wine and poetry are linked together 
like the Siamese twins. The history of English poetry, 
however, does undoubtedly supply numerous illustrations in 
favour of Mr. Watson’s theory, and he might have dwelt upon 
this point more fully than he has cared to do. From 
Chaucer to Tennyson, no poet of high mark, and, indeed, 
few poets of any mark, have failed in affection for their 
mother-isle, and for the beauty she lavishes on her lovers. If 
we find this love in Shakespeare, it is also visible in Drayton ; 
if Milton has it, so also has his friend Marvell. The most 


- popular poem of the last century, the “ Elegy ” of Gray, owes 


much of its charm to this characteristic; and so beyond a 
question does the poetry of Cowper, much of whose best in- 
spiration is due to these twin loves. Wordsworth’s special 
claim in this respect is acknowledged by Mr. Watson ; but he 
says nothing of Scott, whose life and works are a witness to 
his passionate love of Country, and of the Nature that fed 
that love. Coleridge, too, shows an exultant love of England 
under both aspects. And while no poet has sung of English 
scenery with larger knowledge or with more sensitive feeling 
than Tennyson, the patriotic feeling which pervades the entire 
mass of his verse has perhaps a more potent influence than the 
lyrics in which he may be said to applaud England officially. 

“Our literature,’ Mr. Watson writes, “prior to Lord 
Tennyson, contains no such full utterance of this dual passion, 
this enthusiasm of nationality underlying an intimate and 
affectionate knowledge of every bird that makes an English 
summer melodious, and every flower that sweetens English 
air, and it seems to me that if the question be asked, ‘ Who 
among the poets of a later generation can be said to share 
with Lord Tennyson the quality of being in this double sense 
English through and through ?’ any competent person trying 
to answer the guestion honestly will find the name of the 
author of this volume of English Lyrics the first to rise to his 
lips.” We do not wholly agree with this criticism, because we 
hold that the “ dual passion” to which the editor refers animates 
the verse of Wordsworth as much as that of Tennyson, 
and partly because one shrinks from saying that “ the quality 
of being in this double sense English through and through ” 
is not just as truly the source of more than one living poet’s 
inspiration as it is of Mr. Austin’s, although it may be uttered 
with more reticence. A single poem, we had almost said a 
single stanza, may express this love with as much force as a 
volume. 

The strong and fine qualities of Mr. Austin’s lyrics are 
justly admired by his editor, and more than once they have 
received their meed of praise in the Spectator. In the drift 
and elaborate composition of Mr. Austin’s larger works, there 
is much, we think, that fails to satisfy either the imagination 
or the heart. The exquisite beauty of some of his descriptive 
passages—especially in The Human Tragedy—will be felt 
by every reader, and it is highly to Mr. Austin’s honour that 





* English Lyrics. By Alfred Austin. Edited by William Watson. London: 
Macmillan and Co, 1890, 
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in days when conceits, melodious verbiage, and obscurity of 
expression conceal vacuity of thought, he has always a clear 
sense of what he wishes to say, and can say it simply and 
poetically. He is a master of his instrument; but to our 
thinking—for we do not hold with the perverse criticism that 
morality has no claim on art—he does not. always use it 
worthily. This we have more than once pointed out, but not 
without a warm expression of admiration at the same time for 
Mr. Austin’s charm as a lyrist and as an interpreter of Nature. 

This volume of English Lyrics shows what the poet can do 
in his best and highest mood, and every reader who loves poetry 
and feels the inexpressible beauty of English rural life will 
read it with delight. Unfortunately, some of the finest lyrics 
contained in the volume have already appeared in our columns, 
and we must be, therefore, chary of quotation; but the verse of 
a true poet, and Mr. Austin is one, is always better appreciated 
on a second perusal, and whether they be familiar or unknown, 
no lover of good verse will read without pleasure the verses 
we have taken almost at random from many of equal beauty. 
Here are two lovely sonnets, “A Question” and “An 
Answer :”— 


“ Love, wilt thou love me still when wintry streak 

Steals on the tresses of autumnal brow; 

When the pale rose hath perished in my cheek, 
And those are wrinkles that are dimples now P 

Wilt thou, when this fond arm that here I twine 
Round thy dear neck to help thee’in thy need, 

Droops faint and feeble, and hath need of thine, 
Be then my prop and not a broken reed ? 

When thou canst only glean along the Past, 
And garner in thy heart what Time doth leave, 

O, wilt thou then to me, love, cling as fast 
As nest of April to December eave ; 

And while my beauty dwindles and decays, 

Still warm thee by the embers of my gaze ?” 


«Come let us go into the lane, love mine, 

And mark and gather what the Autumn grows; 
The creamy elder mellowed into wine, 

The russet hip that was the pink-white rose; 
The amber woodbine into rubies turned, 

The blackberry that was the bramble born; 
Nor let the seeded clematis be spurned, 

Nor pearls, that now are corals, of the thorn. 
Look! what a lovely posy we have made 

From the wild garden of the waning year. 
So when, dear love, your summer is decayed, 

Beauty more touching than is clustered here 
Will linger in your life, and I shall cling 
Closely as now, nor ask if it be Spring.” 


Another sonnet of the same character, which we shall not 
quote, but which every one. should read, will be found upon 
page 107. 

Mr. Austin has deeply felt the charm of Southern lands; 
and how lovingly he has depicted Italian life and scenery 
may be seen in “ Madonna’s Child.” But all that Italy has 
given him does but serve to make his native land the dearer, 
and in a poem written “On Returning to England,” after 
expressing with a poet’s enthusiasm his love for the beauty 
left behind him, he adds that, dear though the memory of 
that beauty is, it does not melt his heart like home :— 


“ For here the cuckoo seems more glad, 
The nightingale more sweetly sad, 
Primroses more akin in gaze 
To childlike wonder, childlike ways ; 
And all things that one sees and hears, 
Since rooted in the bygone years, 

And blending with their warm caress 

A touch of homely tenderness, 

Bid the quick instinct in one’s blood 
Pay tribute unto motherhood. 

How should strange lands, it boots not where, 
Divorce one from one’s native air, 

Or in a loyal breast dethrone 
Unreasoning reverence for one’s own ? 
Yet love and reason surely blend 

To stir this passion and commend ? 

And who will blame if though one seeks 
In gentler tides and sterner peaks 
Contrast to Northern hill and main 

I cherish still and hold apart 

The fondest feeling in my heart 

For where, beneath one’s parent sky, 
Our dear ones live, our dead ones lie ! 


-And you, dear friend, who linger still 
Beside the iris-crested rill 

That silvers through your olives grey 
From convent-capped Fiesole, 

Think not that I forget, forswear, 

The scenes we lately vowed so fair. 

To these your wandering footsteps bring 
The freshness of an English spring ; 


And even Florence sunnier glows 

When Phyllis prattles and Ivor crows. 
And though among them still you stray, 
Sweet-lengthening out a Tuscan May, 
You too will here return before 

Our Northern roses blow once more, 

To prove to all of kindred birth, 

For winsome grace and sterling worth, 
Nothing can match, where’er we roam, 
An English wife in English home.” 


We should like to transcribe a “ Defence of English Spring,” 
“Primroses,” and the first poem of the series, “ A Birthday ” 
but enough, we hope, has been said and quoted to draw the 
attention of readers to the book itself. If they are not richly 
rewarded by its perusal, the fault will not be due to the poet. 





SEA-POWER AND HISTORY.* 

Our “kin beyond the sea” are useful to us in a variety of 
ways, but in none more than in providing us with detached, 
and on the whole disinterested, observers of our historical 
action, who yet infuse into the work of criticism the spirit of 
race sympathy. ‘To this class of critics belongs the author 
of the interesting, valuable, and, within its own limits, con. 
vincing volume before us. He is an officer of the United States 
Navy,—or, rather, of what the late Mr. Ward Hunt would 
have styled the “phantom fleet” which goes -by that name, 
A time was when American seamansbip was found in rivalry, 
or, rather, in hot opposition to our own; but of British 
history anterior to that memorable and lamentable col- 
lision, a United States commander can write dispassionately, 
and even with pride. Occupying an outsider’s position, he 
notices phenomena which can hardly fail to be overlooked 
by the purely British writer or historian. Thus, Captain 
Mahan emphasises an omission made by two such capable 
writers as Thomas Arnold and Sir Edward Creasy. Both 
illustrate the parallel between Hannibal and Napoleon on the 
one hand, and between Scipio and Wellington on the othe: 
Arnold lays special stress upon the fact that for seventeen 
years Hannibal strove against Rome, while for sixteen 
Napoleon strove against England; that the efforts of the one 
ended in Zama, those of the other in Waterloo. Sir Edward 
Creasy, again, dwells on the undoubtedly interesting circum- 
stance that Scipio and Wellington both held for many years 
commands of high importance, but distant from the main 
theatres of warfare, and that “it was in Spain that Scipio, 
like Wellington, successively encountered and overthrew 
nearly all the subordinate generals of the enemy before being 
opposed to the chief champion and conqueror himself. Both 
Scipio and Wellington restored their countrymen’s confidence 
in arms when shaken by a series of reverses, and each of them 
closed along and perilous war by a complete and overwhelming 
defeat of the chosen leader and chosen veterans of the foe.” 
Captain Mahan supplements both Creasy and Arnold by 
noting the still more striking coincidence that, in both cases, 
the mastery of the sea rested with the victor, and that, in 
particular, “the Roman control of the water forced Hannibal 
to that long, perilous march through Gaul in which more than 
half his veteran troops wasted away; it enabled the elder Scipio, 
while sending his army from the Rhone on to Spain, to inter- 
cept Hannibal’s communications, to return in person and face 
the invader at the Trebia.” 

Obviously, which is, however, not quite the same thing 
as superficially, there is a great deal of truth in these 
remarks,—so much so that it is rather surprising that it 
should not have been stated before. Captain Mahan’s plan, 
however, of enforcing the lesson he wishes to teach, is an 
eminently sensible one. He does not attempt to show 
the influence of sea-power at all eventful periods of the 
world’s history; he, in fact, lets classical history alone. He 
merely takes the period between 1660—when, as he says, “ the 
sailing-ship era, with its distinctive features, had fairly begun” 
—and 1783, the end of the American Revolution. But he 
deals with each of the leading naval battles during that time, 
describes it, analyses it, and shows how it influenced the 
history of the world. Thus, he starts with the Anglo-Dutch 
War of 1665-67, including the Battle of Lowestoft, fought 
on the Norfolk coast, June 13th, 1665; and the Battle of the 
Four Days, or of Pas de Calais, fought about the same season in 
1666; and a third and final battle, which was fought early in 
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August of the latter year. In the first and third, the English 
were successful; in the second, the Dutch had the advantage. 
In the Battle of Lowestoft, the Dutch were commanded by 
Opdam, who was not a seaman but a cavalry officer, and who, 
besides, had not a free hand, having received positive instruc- 
tions to fight from his commander-in-chief, who was on shore. 
The discipline of the Dutch fleet was not quite so good as of 
the English. ‘“ The natural steadfastness and heroism of the 
Hollanders,” Captain Mahan points out for the benefit of his 
countrymen, whom he regards as in many important respects 
unprepared for a great naval war, “could not wholly supply 
that professional pride and sense of military honour which it 
is the object of sound military institutions to encourage. 
Popular feeling in the United States is pretty much at sea in 
this matter; there is with it no intermediate step between 

rsonal courage with a gun in its hand and entire mili- 
tary efficiency.” The Battle of the Four Days was in 
many respects as interesting and instructive a naval battle 
as was ever fought, and in all respects a good deal more in- 
teresting than that of Lowestoft. The two commanders 
opposed to each other, Monk and De Ruyter, were the ablest 
their countries produced in the seventeenth century. The 
Dutch and English fleets were almost equal in strength, 
for although Monk had eighty ships to his rival’s hundred, 
this apparent inequality was largely compensated for by the 
greater size of the English ships. Captain Mahan points out 
how a great strategic blunder was made at the first on the 
English side, of a character which may be said to be historical, 
from its being repeated in a subsequent war. The Government 
in London, hearing that a French squadron was on its way 
from the Atlantic to join the Dutch, divided their fleet, sending 
Prince Rupert west with twenty ships to meet the French, 
and ordering the remainder, under Monk, to go east and oppose 
the Dutch. A hundred and forty years later, and immediately 
before the Battle of Trafalgar, the English commander, 
Cornwallis, perpetrated what Napoleon properly described as 
a glaring piece of stupidity, by dividing his fleet into two 
equal parts beyond supporting distance from each other. In 
the actual battle—or the first of the series—that ensued, Monk 
undoubtedly showed very great capacity. He discerned the 
weakness of the Dutch order, which was due to a certain 
extent to the insubordination of some of Ruyter’s lieutenants, 
notably Tromp, and in spite of the superiority of the force 
opposing him, bore down upon it in such a way that only a por- 
tion of it could come into action ; in other words, he anticipated 
the tactics of Nelson at the Nile. Before the four days during 
which the conflict between the two fleets lasted, were ended, 
the advantage rested with the Dutch. The English Admiral 
managed to break through Ruyter’s line, and to effect his 
retreat. But he did so at the expense of seventeen ships, of 
which nine remained in the hands of the enemy; while his 
Joss in men consisted of five thousand killed and three 
thousand prisoners, as against two thousand lost by the Dutch. 
Yet so little were the English affected by the Battle of the 
Four Days, that within two months they were again at sea, and 
beat their opponents off the North Foreland so severely, that 
they were able to follow them into one of their harbours, where 
they destroyed a large fleet of merchantmen. After Monk’s 
death, English naval capacity declined for a time till, during 
the course of the war of the Spanish Succession, it reached its 
lowest depth in the Battle of Malaga, where Rooke fought the 
French fleet to save the Gibraltar which he had won. This 
was the epoch of mere and almost brute seamanship. In this 
battle was reproduced the sort of fighting sung—or, rather, 
chaunted—by Macaulay :— 

“Then on both sides the leaders 
Gave signal for the charge, 
And on both sides the footmen 
Strode forth with lance and targe; 
And on both sides the horsemen 
Struck their spurs deep in gore, 
And front to front the armies 
Met with a mighty roar.” 

What may be considered the mélée period of British sea- 
manship continued, more or less, till 1783, at which date 
Captain Mahan brings his investigations into his subject 
to a close. Commanders like Hood and Hughes were, indeed: 
preparing the way for Nelson and the great era of British 
capacity, as well as of supremacy upon the sea. But even 
such a commander as Rodney was not faultless. His tactics 
in the great Battle of the Saints, in which De Grasse was 





captured, were by no means faultless; he did not pursue the 
advantage he had gained with sufficient promptitude. Rather 
singularly, indeed, the most commanding figure in Captain 
Mahan’s pages is not an Englishman, but a Frenchman, 
Admiral Suffren, who did his best in 1782 and 1783, by his 
campaign in the Indian Seas, to save for his countrymen the 
empire that had been won by the brain of Dupleix and 
defended by the sword of Bussy, and who, as a matter of fact, 
did temporarily save Cape Colony from the English. He had 
a by no means despicable opponent in Admiral Sir Edward 
Hughes, who commanded the English fleet in the same seas, 
and he himself was not always well served by his subordinate 
captains. Yet he had, on the whole, the best of it in a series 
of combats with Hughes, and on one occasion, had the needful 
reinforcements been forthcoming, he would probably have 
been able to destroy the whole English fleet opposed to him. 
Suffren seems, of all French commanders, to have been the 
nearest approach to Nelson, and his death in 1788, in his 
sixtieth year, was a very great loss to his countrymen. He is 
the one outstanding personality in Captain Mahan’s very 
valuable book, which is less notable for portraits of men than 
for its detailed history of events, and for the lessons in tactics 
which it draws from that history. 





TWO BOOKS BY MR. BARING-GOULD.* 

THE three stories making up the volume to which “ Jacquetta,” 
the second of them, gives its name, are very different, and of 
very unequal merit. It is not often now that Mr. Baring- 
Gould writes up to his highest level, reached, we think, in 
Mehalah, but seldom since. No one who remembers Mehalah 
can deny him the possession of true tragic power, which in his 
case has a peculiar character of its own,—a touch of creeping 
horror, difficult to describe but keenly to be felt. In all 
moments but the highest, there is something grotesque added 
to the terror of his pictures, some ghastly joke, some horrid 
grin at the pain of others, some savage touch among his lower 
human beings, which, by a strange magnetism, makes a 
reader’s nerves thrill. His brutes—in human shape—are 
brutes to the very core of their being; there is a horrible 
deliberation about them; they are utterly inhuman and 
pitiless. His Nature is indeed “red in tooth and claw,” 
and enjoys the torment of her helpless victims. We 
might almost say, indeed, that there is no modern writer 
who understands the horrible so well as Mr. Baring-Gould. 
With him it has no state, no dignity, no awfulness, but comes 
munching bones, like a giant in an old fairy-tale, and gives 
the reader a terrified sensation of being munched and crunched 
too. The darkest side of human life is always visible to this 
writer. He has great power, but of a one-armed sort. No 
doubt the likeness between his genius and that of Hogarth 
has often been noticed before now. But with all its un- 
attractiveness, this power 7s power ; and “ The Story of Jael ” is 
by no means a poor example of it. The girl, deceived and led 
away, though not fatally, by one of those beasts in human 
form to which we have alluded, who, as soon as he finds that 
she has run away without stealing her father’s money, strikes 
her in the face, and consoles himself with a dish of Irish stew, 
—this poor, honest, passionate, wilful girl has a touch of 
Mehalah about her, though herself a most distinct person. 
Like Mehalah, she is a product of the Essex marshes, and it 
is not wonderful that in returning to his old hunting-ground, 
Mr. Baring-Gould should have met with something of his old 
inspiration. 

Now, repulsive as these tragical stories often are, and in his 
hands cannot help being, there is no denying that in them the 
author’s strength lies. Such fun as he possesses must always 
be grotesque fun; and when he tries a lighter style of story, 
the effect is that of an elephant dancing on its hind legs. 
“ Jacquetta ” is an instance of this. It is too absurd to be funny, 
too exaggerated to be touching. The English people seem to 
us impossible,—where, except on the stage, could one find a 
mother like Mrs. Farebrother, with a daughter like Jacquetta? 
The French people, from beginning to end, are mere caricatures. 
Perhaps the scene of the Baron’s shooting himself is the only 
clever bit of comedy in the whole story. 

But, again, the true artist’s touch is to be found in “ Moth- 
Mullein,” which, though slight and sketchy, is really pathetic. 





* (1.) Jacquetta, and other Stories.—(2.) Yorkshire Oddities: Incidents and 
Strange Events. New and Revised Edition, By S, Baring-Gould. London: 
Methuen and Co. 1890. 
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The girl has her nickname from her occupation of collecting 
moths in Darenth Wood, as well as from her looks; and it is 
certainly a pretty and graceful fancy :— 

“A remarkably handsome girl, with clear complexion, blue 
eyes, and singularly fair hair, that in the sun looked almost 
white; it was not quite silver, but of a yellowish tinge, an 
amalgam of gold and silver. She was tall and straight, had 
been spoiled by her father, and knowing herself to be a beauty, 
was vain and coquettish...... She was called the Moth- 
Mullein, and it cannot be said that she disliked the nickname, 
for the Moth-Mullein is a stately plant, that stands up and shows 
itself off. She was not a modest retreating violet, not ordinary as 
a daisy, not fresh as a buttercup, not sweet as a rose; no, she was 
a Moth-Mullein, that stood by itself and held its head high.” 
The story of this poor Moth-Mullein, and the failure she made 
of her life, is touched with more tenderness than the author 
generally shows. Dicky Duck is something original in the 
way of a hero, and has real pathos about him, though he cannot 
escape being ridiculous. 


Yorkshire Oddities, a new edition of which has recently 
appeared, was first published some years ago, but was never, 
we believe, noticed in the Spectator. It is a curious collection 
of extraordinary stories, some of which are more simply 
horrible than anything else, others quaint and characteristic 
to the last degree. The oddity of Yorkshire, to judge by this 
chronicle, runs certainly into extremes such as we hope no 
other county in England could show. It seldom takes a 
pleasant turn, but develops itself into thieves—who, like 
Snowden Dunhill, “feign themselves just men ”—murderers 
of the most brutal and diabolical sort, misers, cheats, 
termagants, incendiaries, witches, and maniacs. These last 
sometimes appear as false prophets, like John Wroe, some- 
times as incarnations of crazy and cruel cunning, like 
Jemmy Hirst, whose story is one of the most remarkable in 
the book. A less repulsive and equally wonderful character is 
Blind Jack of Knaresborough, hunter, soldier, smuggler, stage- 
coach driver, roadmaker, bridge-builder. Women also have 
their full share in Yorkshire singularity. Perhaps ‘ Nancy 
Nicholson, the Termagant,” is the most striking, and “ Mary 
Bateman, Witch and Murderess,” the most absolute example 
of natural wickedness; but for downright eccentricity, oddity 
pure and simple, “ Peg Pennyworth” seems to carry off the 
palm. Her real name was Margaret Wharton, and she was 
both rich and generous, but her charities were all strictly 
private, and she seems to have had a strong objection to 
spending money on herself :— , 

“She used to send for ‘a pennyworth of strawberries’ or ‘a 
pennyworth of cream’ at a time, and pay down her penny, as she 
had an aversion to tradesmen’s bills. From this she obtained the 
name of ‘Peg Pennyworth,’ which stuck to her through life. An 
incident occurred at Scarborough in which she displayed her dis- 
like to public charities. She was solicited by some gentlemen to 
give a subscription to a charity on behalf of which they were 
making a collection. Peg pulled out her purse with an ominous 
frown, and turned out its contents into her palm. This was in or 
about 1774, when light guineas were in disgrace. She deliberately 

_ Selected from among the coins the lightest guinea she could find, 

and handed it to the gentlemen. ..... She frequently catered 
for herself, making her own purchases, and taking them home in 
her carriage. Once, having purchased some eels, she put them in 
her pocket, entered her coach, and called on a lady friend and 
invited her to come out with her for an airing. The warmth of 
Peg’s pocket revived the seemingly dead eels, and they began to 
wriggle out to enjoy a little fresh air. The lady, who was sitting 
beside Peg, happening to look down, saw what she thought was a 
serpent writhing into her lap, and several hideous heads breaking 
out of the side of Mistress Margaret Wharton. She uttered an 
awful shriek, bounded to her feet, pulled the check-string, and 
cried: ‘Madam! Madam! you are swarming with adders. Coach- 
man, stop! Let me out! Let me out!’ Mistress Wharton 
coolly looked at the eels, now escaping rapidly from her pocket, 
gathered them up, and shoved them into her reticule, saying: ‘I 
protest, Madam, it is only my eels come to life. Sit you down 
again, and don’t be frightened.’ ” 
One of the most really interesting histories in this book of 
marvels is that of Jonathan Martin, the incendiary of York 
Minster. There are also several startling ghost-stories, told, 
one need hardly say, in a style of the most approved terror. 
“The White House ” is perhaps the best of these. 

On the whole, the book is a curious contribution to the 
social history of England and the English people. It proves 
that the Abbot of York was right when he wrote to Cromwell 
in 1556 (Mr. Baring-Gould quotes him on the title-page) : 
“There be such a company of wilful gentlemen within York- 
shire as there be not in all England besides.” “Every other 


Yorkshireman is a character,” says somebody else. 
As civilisation spreads, and superstitions diminish, the 
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originalities and eccentricities of human nature must fade 


away. One cannot help regretting this for some reasong 
certainly not for all. Among Mr. Baring-Gould’s collection 
of odd characters—many of whom, it must be said, are more 
wicked than odd—there is not a single one with whom we 
should have wished to spend a day, much less a lifetime. 
Eccentricity, in this sense, generally means selfishness with. 
out scruple, rudeness without misgiving, vanity without a 
blush. It is acurious spectacle, and not an attractive one, 
this collection of bygone Yorkshire originals. We trust that 
their successors are fewer and farther between. 
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The Expositor’s Bible: Judges and Ruth. By the Rev. Robert A, 
Watson, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This volume deals 
chiefly with a book considered by some one of the most difficult 
for exposition from a Christian point of view. While feeling this 
to be the case, the writer is able to deduce valuable instruction 
from the history by the only legitimate mode, that of remem- 
bering that the character and laws of God are essentially 
unchangeable, though the amount of their revelation must 
vary with the capacity of those who receive it. The second 
chapter, on “Kiriath-Sepher,” “Book-Town,” is particularly in- 
teresting, with its reference to old Phoenicia and its travelling 
merchants, who seem, like those of Venice afterwards, to have 
carried more than merchandise wherever they went; and its 
graphic account of the marriage of Achsah, and the pungent 
words in which some marriages of our own time are spoken of. 
The writer concludes the paragraph thus :—‘* Well may those who 
long for a reformation begin by seeking a return to simplicity of 
life, and the relish for other kinds of distinction than lavish 
outlay and social notoriety can give. Until married ambition is 
fed and hallowed at the Christian altar, there will be the same 
‘failures’ we see now, and the same successes which are worse 
than ‘failures.’” The writer’s remarks too, not on the treacherous 
deed of Jael, but on Deborah’s seeming approval of it, are very 
valuable. The whole passage is too long to quote, but we give 
the closing sentences,—the moral, so to speak :— 

“ Emphatically are we reminded that life continually brings 

us to sudden moments in which we must act without time for 
careful reflection, the spirit of our past flashing out in some 
quick deed or word of fate. Sisera’s past drove him in panic 
over the hills to Zaanannim. Jael’s past came with her to the 
door of the tent; and the two, as they looked at each other in 
that tragic moment, were at once, without warning, in a crisis 
for which every thought and passion of years had made 
a way. Here the self-pampering of a vain man had its 
issue. Here the woman, undisciplined, impetuous, catching 
sight of the means to do a deed, moves to the fatal stroke 
like one possessed. It is the sort of thing we often call mad- 
ness, and yet such insanity is but the expression of what men 
and women choose to be capable of. The casual allowance of an 
impulse here, a craving there, seems to mean little until the 
occasion comes when their accumulated force is sharply or terribly 
revealed. The laxity of the past thus declares itself; and on the 
other hand, there is often a gathering of good to a moment of 
revelation. The soul that has for long years fortified itself in 
pious courage, in patient well-doing, in high and noble thought, 
leaps one day, to its own surprise, to the height of generous 
daring or heroic truth. We determine the issue of crises which 
we cannot foresee.” 
The moralisings on the Book of Ruth are also most excellent, and 
just what are adapted to present circumstances; but in the ex- 
position itself one is not struck with any specially new feature. 
Perhaps it is because the beautiful story has been already so fully 
investigated and written about, that there remained hardly any 
dark place into which new light might be cast. 


What Cheer, O? By Alexander Gordon. (Nisbet and Co.)— 
This is “ the story of the Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen,” and is 
full of interesting details of the work, and of the life and character 
of the population among whom it is carried on. One good result 
of the Mission must be put in the forefront. The “coper,” or 
grog-ship, has been banished. The stories that Mr. Gordon tells of 
the mischief wrought by these hells afloat are heartrending. On 
other matters he has much that is interesting to tell us, and we 
may particularly mention the sound, practical sense which he 
brings to bear on all the subjects which he discusses. One 
emphatic testimony may be quoted as to the benefit of the work 
done by the Mission :—“ From almost every seaport along the East 
coast of England is abundant testimony forthcoming of the blessed 
fruit this Mission has borne in ameliorating the condition of 
hundreds of homes... ... ‘Seven years ago the majority of the 
—— men were a drinking lot; now it is the rarest sight to see 
one drunk.’” 
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In Cloud and Sunshine. By J. Pierce, M.A. (Triibner and Co.) 
—A fairly successful volume of occasional poems, such as Mr. 
Pierce published some years ago, and on which we were glad to 
bestow such praise as we felt able to give, should be followed, if it 
is followed at all, by a more connected effort. Here we have 
some hundred and seventy occasional poems. The effect is some- 
what wearying. It is not that Mr. Pierce writes less well than 
before; he may have even improved; but if he is to take rank 
among real poets, we want something more. And even these short 
pieces want finish. They are written, we suspect, too easily. In 
quoting from a really meritorious writer, such as we have here, 
we always try to quote the best; but everything is only moderately 
good ; everything has some flaw or weakness in it; there is 
nothing, as far as we can see, that is likely to find its way into 
collections of standard pieces. 

A Romance of the Antipodes. By Mrs. R. Dun Douglass. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—Mrs. Douglass voyages in the ‘Florence,’ a 
steamship from Plymouth to Australia. On her way, she observes 
various persons, and especially certain lovers. The “romance” con- 
cerns a pair of these, Sutherland Pelham-Gower and Amélie Hard- 
castle. Their love is interrupted by the interference of the Duke 
of Hammerton, who is described as short, fat, red-faced, and snub- 
nosed. (We do not do justice to the elegance of Mrs. Douglass’s 
style by these curt epithets. In the original they are repre- 
sented by “very much under the medium height,” “has a large 
amount of superfluous adipose tissue,” “his florid complexion 
assumes at times a deeper hue,” and “his Grace’s aristocratic 
appendage...... has declined to elongate to any perceptible 
degree.”) He is also stupid, insolent, prejudiced, and an arrant 
coward. Miss Hardcastle throws Mr. Pelham-Gower over for him, 
and then, again, in turn throws over the Duke. Is not all this 
rather rough on English Dukes? There are so few of them that 
it amounts almost to a personal libel. 

Tauzs, Erc.—Truth with Honour. By Christabel R. Coleridge 
and M. Bramston. (Walter Smith and Innes.)—This is a sequel, 
to a certain extent, of Miss Coleridge’s excellent story, “An 
English Squire.” The most attractive person in the new tale, 
Cheriton Lester, is one of a family whose bringing-up and sur- 
roundings are there described. The interest chiefly centres in 
him and in the two sisters, Guendolen and Maisie Despard.. Life 
is darkened for the two girls by the wrong-doing of their father, 
who misappropriates some trust-money, and who in his dying 
moments entreats them to make good the default—they have 
independent means—and to shield the foolish partner who had 
consented to the wrong. Mr. Despard, it should be said, is a 
banker. The complications that follow on the keeping of this 
secret, especially as they concern the love-history of the two 
sisters, are excellently described. But the best thing in the tale 
is the development of a soul in the frivolous and shallcw Maisie 
Despard, under the influence of Cheriton Lester’s love. On the 
whole, this is a most effective story, worthy of the two dis- 
tinguished writers who have combined to produce it. Inno- 
cent Victims, by Hugh Donne (Remington), is a tale of London 
life. George Elsworth yields to the demon of drink; coming 
to himself, he takes the pledge, and then finds that his 
obligation to drink no intoxicant embroils him with his mates 
in the situation which he at last obtains. Meanwhile, his 
wife goes through a variety of troubles, which are told with a 
certain pathos. Her husband, unlucky as he generally is, has the 
good fortune to save a former employer’s son. Hence ulti- 
mately comes his restoration to society. The story has a 
certain unreal and melodramatic tone about it, but it is told with 
some force.——Midge. By May Crommelin. (Trischler and Co.)— 
Midge, otherwise Marjorie Honey, is loved by Oliver Baldock, 
but herself loves a certain Frank Oxley. Frank Oxley, however, 
is an unreliable sort of person, who cannot take care of himself, 
and finally marries a not very reputable widow with money. So 

at last Midge comes to recognise the substantial merits of Oliver. 
The tale has merits—the blindness of Midge’s father, for instance, 
is described with some pathos—but why introduce the farcical 
element, for such, it may be said, there is, when the blind man 
marries Oliver’s aunt ? Gloriana. By Lady Florence Dixie. 
(Henry and Co.)—This is one of the books that make good causes 
ridiculous. “The Revolution of 1900”—this is the second title of 
Lady Florence Dixie’s book—will upset the relation of the sexes. It 
is needless to criticise the story in detail; let it suffice to say that it 
is a romance of the most extravagant kind. But the measure of the 
author’s good sense may be taken from the following: “He put 
the usual question, a question which—no reason has yet been given 
why—a man arrogates to himself alone to put.””——The Mystery of 
@ Millionaire’s Grave. By Gordon Stables, M.D. (Remington.)— 
Dr. Stables tells again in detail, and with a quantity of fictitious 
details, a very repulsive story, of how the body of Mr. A. T. 
Stewart, an American millionaire, was stolen from the grave, and 
finally restored for the payment of £5,000. It is a repulsive sub- 























ject, and Dr. Stables’s pen, usually devoted to more agreeable 
topics, might have been better employed. 

ScHOOL AND Ciass Booxs.—A Manual for Catechising, by the Rev. 
W. Frank Shaw (Griffith, Farran, and Co.), makes “stories and 
illustrations” a prominent feature. Catechising is often a dreary 
function, and always wants a special gift if it is to be done really 
well; but this volume will be a great help. Anyhow, it furnishes 
matter, and at least suggests manner; more, no book ean do._— 
In the series of “ Bible-Class Primers” (T. and T. Clark, Edin- 
burgh), we have The Seven Churches of Asia, by the Author of “The 
Spanish Brothers.”——Flowers from the Catholic Kindergarten. 
By Father Franz Hattler, S.J. Translated by T. J. Livesey. 
(Burns and Oates.)—The words “ Catholic Kindergarten ”’ are used, 
it must be understood, in a metaphorical sense. They mean the 
body of (Roman) Catholic children; and this book, consisting of 
‘«stories of the childhood of the Saints,” is put together for the 
instruction and edification of young readers.-——One of the most 
useful auxiliaries or accompaniments of education is supplied 
by Hymns for Elementary Schools, arranged by Wilhelmina L. 
Rooper ; the music edited by Duncan Hume (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.) The hymns are well selected, and those which the 
editor has added from her own pew are not unworthy of their 
company.—The study of Shakespeare does not seem likely to be 
neglected. We have three plays in the series edited by Mr. K. 
Deighton, B.A., and published by Messrs. Macmillan. These 
three are The Tempest, Twelfth Night, and Othello. Mr. Deighton, 
who has been appointed, as we gather from a comparison of the 
title-pages, to an inspectorship of Indian schools, does his work 
in a sensible and practical way. We are not sure whether 
the explanations about stage action would not be more 
profitably exhibited along with the text. We recognise the 
advantage of putting the notes in general at the end of the 
volume; but it is possible that this should be an exception.—— 
Shakespeare’s Cymbeline. Edited, with Notes, by C. M. Ingleby, LL.D. 
Revised and adapted for the use of Schools by Holcome Ingleby, 
M.A. (Triibner.)—Dr. Ingleby’s introduction, with its complete 
account of the sources from which Shakespeare derived the play, 
is particularly interesting. The debt to Boccaccio is well known, 
but Shakespeare seems to have had obligations to other authors. 
The notes are here at the bottom of the pages. The merits of 
this, as compared with the other arrangement, are sufficiently well 
expressed when the editor says that, though “possibly at a dis- 
advantage as a class-book, [it] is (what it is intended to be) 
a student’s and scholar’s edition.” In the Falcon Edition 
of Plays of Shakespeare (Rivingtons), we have two volumes,— 
Much Ado about Nothing, edited by A. Wilson Verity, M.A.3 
and Henry IV., Part II., edited by A. D. Innes, B.A. Both 
may be commended, especially for the way in which Shake- 
speare is illustrated from his contemporaries, &c., and for 
the convenient glossaries with which they are furnished.—— 
Of other English classics, we have Milton’s Samson Agonistes, 
with Introduction and Notes by H. M. Percival (Macmillan) ; and 
the same, similarly furnished by C. S. Jerram, M.A. (Rivington 
and Co.)—Mr. Percival’s is the fuller edition of the two, and his 
comments on the difference, and resemblance, between Milton and 
the great Athenian dramatists are particularly valuable. But 
there is much good work in Mr. Jerram’s. He has something 
interesting to say in his introduction about the licensing of 
Milton’s post-Restoration poems. It seems to us likely that the 
Samson was written immediately after the downfall of the Common- 
wealth, though not published for ten years. It would hardly have 
passed the censorship at the earlier time-——Two other text- 
books of Milton’s poems have to be noticed, L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, 
Arcades, Lycidas, ¥c., and Comus, both edited by William Bell, 
M.A., and published by Messrs. Macmillan. The notes, so far as 
we have examined them, seem useful and appropriate. Sometimes 
we are.inclined to differ. Does the word “ tangles” in the “ tangles 
of Newra’s hair,” really mean “locks or curls”? This sense is 
not borne out by the passage quoted from Peele, “ [She] brings my 
longings tangled in her hair.” Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
i.-iii. (Macmillan and Co.), has been edited by Mr.G. H. Stuart, M.A. 
The conception of geography is nowadays so much enlarged 
that it becomes necessary to treat its various divisions in separate 
works. A Class-Book of Geography, Physical, Political, and Com- 
mercial, by William Balfour Irvine (Relfe Brothers), seems to us 
to aim at too much. We cannot say that any one of the three 
divisions receives an adequate treatment. The book, however, is 
well arranged, and makes a vast amount of information, brought 
up to date, easily available——A Smaller Commercial Geography. 
By George G. Chisholm. (Longmans.)—This is an excellent 
manual of its kind. Each country is discussed in turn, in relation 
to its products, trades, exports, and imports. Not only are facts 
stated, but reasons are given. In short, the pupil is made to 
form intelligent conceptions of the subject which he is studying. 
The arrangement, too, is very good. Some general considerations 
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concerning commodities are stated; then follows a list of 
“Commodities: their Chief Places of Production;” and then 
the detailed descriptions of the various countries.——Map 
Drawing and Projection. By John Cardwell. (Heywood.)— 
The author proceeds on the principle, stated in his last 
chapter explicitly, and implied throughout the book, that 
“before anything like satisfactory progress can be made in 
the study of commercial geography, acquaintance must be 
made with the main facts of physical geography.” For one 
important part of the study he gives here very complete instruc- 
tions. The scholar who will study this volume carefully will 
form, and will be able to express, definite and accurate concep- 
tions of the various countries of the world, with such details as 
mountain-ranges, rivers, coast-lines, &c.——The Civil Service 
Geography, by the late Lancelot M. Dalrymple Spence, completed 
and edited by Thomas Gray, C.B. (Crosby Lockwood and Son), 
appears in a “ tenth edition, revised and corrected to the present 
date.””——Topics in Geography. By W. F. Nichols, A.M. (D.C. 
Heath and Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—This volume contains notes for 
a teacher’s lesson to his class. The United States naturally 
occupy more space than would be allotted to them in a work in- 
tended for English use. But this is in its way a recommendation. 
A teacher, anxious to give a special importance to the topic, 
would find this a convenient handbook.——A somewhat similar 
book from the same publisher is The Teacher’s Manual of 
Geography, by Jacques W. Redway. It consists of two parts, 
“ Hints to ‘Teachers,’ and “ Modern Facts and Ancient 
Fancies.” The latter is particularly interesting and valu- 
able. A teacher of physical geography, unless he has kept 
himself up in his subject with more than usual industry, will 
find that he is cherishing many “ancient fancies” which it 
would be well to exchange for “ modern facts.” One instance 
will suffice. It is frequently said that to cut through the isthmus 
of Panama would be to alter the climate of the coast of Europe. 
It might do so, in a degree, says Mr. Redway, if the canal were a 
thousand miles wide and twelve hundred feet deep.——The Essay- 
Writer. By Henry Skipton. (Crosby Lockwood and Son.)—Mr. 
Skipton attempts two difficult things,—teaching people how to 
think, and teaching them how to express themselves. The 
writer of an essay must be able to do both. If a candidate will 
learn this book by heart, and then has the luck to have one of the 
subjects of the eighty skeleton essays here supplied, he should do 
very well. We may say more than this. This book may very 
well be a great help to any one who starts with a moderate 
capacity for composition. It is written with a good deal 
of force, and contains not a few touches of humour.——A 
Sketch of the History of Europe, Chiefly International, by Arthur 
Reed Ropes, M.A. (S.P.C.K.), is an excellent example of suc- 
cessful compression. Why say ‘“‘ Alexander overthrew the whole 
forces of Persia in two great battles.” It is not easy to 
distinguish between the importance of Granicus, Issus, and 
Arbela; and if the forces of the Eastern Provinces were not 
present at the Granicus, those of the Western had been detached 
at Issus and Arbela.——A useful text-book for students of Early 
English is to be found in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles, 800-1001 A.D. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary, by J. F. Davis, 
D.Litt. (Whittaker and Co.)——In the series of “ John Heywood’s 
Literary Readers,” we have Andersen’s Fairy-Tales, with Explanatory 
Notes, &c., by Alonzo Gardiner. (John Heywood.) ——The Public- 
School Music Course, by Charles E. Whiting (D. C. Heath and Co., 
Boston, U.S.A.), is in six parts, and is intended for a complete course 
of musical education.——With this may be mentioned Modern 
Gymnastic Ezercises. Part II. (Advanced). By A. Alexander, 
F.R.G.S. With a Preface by the Earl of Meath. (George Philip 
and Son.)—The author is director of the Liverpool Gymnasium. 
—-Kindergarten Games for Baby Classes. By Wilhelmina L. 
Rooper (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) ; and, from the same publishers, 
Hand-Craft : a Teet-Book of Sléjd, by John D. Sutcliffe.— 
A helpful book for another department of the study of English 
may be found in A Working Handbook of the Analysis of Sentences. 
(Blackwood and Sons.)—The subject, which is really one of con- 
siderable complexity, especially in a language so constructed as 
ours—a Latin or a Greek sentence is quite another matter—is 
exhaustively treated.——In “The Parallel Grammar Series,” we 
have An English Grammar, by J. Hall, M.A., and G. A. Sonnen- 
schein, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—This is the first 
volume, and contains the “ Accidence,” from the pen of Mr. 
Sonnenschein. 
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THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS' FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 
London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 
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OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN and Author of “ Our Eyes” 
(now in its Tenth Edition), 
begs to announce that his only Address now is 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


where he may be consulted personally, FREE OF CHARGE, respecting Spectacles, 
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Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 
MATLOCK. 
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DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. - 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free ov 
application to 
E. DENT and CO, 
@l Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


THE NEW ETCHINGS 


REMBRANDT MEZZOTINTS 
H E A D By W. L. ew +4. 


5 VIGO STREET, FRANK SdORT 
LONDON, W And others 


d full particulars forwarded on application to 
EE - ROBERT DUNTHORNE 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY. 


Thirty years’ reputation for excellence and real cheapness. Teas of really de- 
sirable quality, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d., le. 10d. ORANGE PEKOKS of the most 
delicious growths of India, Ceylon, and China, at market prices. Samples and 
catalogue post-free. ; . : an 

Six pounds and upwards supplied carriage-paid. Chests containing 20 lb. 
501b., and 1001b., at a reduction. 

Warehouse : 1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 
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GENUINE ONLY DIRECT FROM 


SUTTONS. carton AND SONS, 
READING, 


BULBS. 


ALL BULBS CARRIAGE-FREE (except orders under 53. value.) 


Priced List post-free. 








PERFECTLY SAFE SIX PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


AIN and PULLING, INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
of Denver, Colorado, U.S.A., are an ENGLISH FIRM who place money, 
mostly English, on FIRST MORTGAGES in COLORADO, These investments 
are absolutely safe, and the money placed can be realised at any time if needed. 
The best references in Colorado and England will be furnished on application. 
Agents in England:—E, S. DALLAS, 34 Great James’s Street, London, E.C. ; 
M. HIGGINSON and CO., 8 York Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

The SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 7th, 1890. 








ISS BRAHAM, late of Inglenook, Dorking, has 

REMOVED to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and has now space for an ADDI- 
TIONAL NUMBER of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Miss Braham 
is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford Mice me and by other responsible teachers, 
and pays especial attention to physical education. Her gymnasium is fitted with 
the latest apparatus, and the oe have daily practices. Inclusive terms, 80 or 
100 guineas a year, according to age.—References: Dr. George Bird, 49 Welbeck 
Street, W.; Miss Buss, North London Oollegiate School, N.W. 


The AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 20th. 
and TRAINING 





FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 


_— COLONIAL COLLEGE 





HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE.— 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, 

‘The Hospital, which is the largest General Hospital in the Kingdom, contains 
nearly eight hundred beds, all in constant use. There are wards for accidents, 
surgical and medical cases, diseases of women and children, and ophthalmic cases. 
Special departments for diseases of the eye, ear, throat, skin, and teeth, and for 
cancer, tumours, diseases of the bladder, piles, and fistula. Number of in-patients 
last year, 9,105; out-patients, 109,839 ; accidents, 11,400. 

Surgical Operations daily. 

Appointments :—Resident A heur, House Physicians, House Surgeons, &c. 
Forty of these appointments are made annually. Numerous Dressers, Clinical 
Clerks, Post-Mortem Clerks, and Maternity Assistants are appointed every three 
months. All appointments are free. Holders of Resident Appointments are 
also provided free board. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £75 and £50, and 
TWO BUXTON SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 and £20, will be offered for Com- 
petition at the end of September to new Students. Sixteen other Scholar- 
ships and Prizes are given annually. 

The London Hospital is now in direct communication with all parts of the 
Metropolis. The Metropolitan District and other railways have stations within 
@ minute’s walk of the Hospital and College, 

For further information, apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 








St GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
The WINTER SESSION willCO MMENCE on WEDNESDA h 
= apc Address will be delivered by Mr. dive te bos Regge 
p.m. 
The following Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in October : 
1. A Scholarship, value £125, for the Sons of Medical Men who have entered 
the School as bond-fide first-year students during the current year. 


2. Two Scholarships, each of £50, open to all students commencing their 


studies. 
ait = spe value “ — * all students who have entered the School 
ear, ani i i 
ter, 1889. year, who have passed the Cambridge lst M.B. since 

4, A Scholarship, value £65, for students who, having been signed up for or 
previously passed the Oxford lst M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B., have entered 
the School during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibition ; the William Brown £40 Exhibition; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; 
the Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, 
value £10 10s. ; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s. ; General Proficiency Prizes 
for first, second, and third-year students, of £10 103. each ; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery ; the Acland Prize in Medicine; the Thompson Medal ; and Sir Charles 
Clarke's Prize. 

All Hospital Appointments, including the two House Physicianships and two 
House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given without 
extra fees. Several paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, 
with a salary of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Medical School Committee. 


Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 
THO. WHIPHAM, M.D., Dean. 





St GEORGE’S ORAL and CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
SIXTEENTH SESSION, 1890.91. 

CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES to prepare for the L.L.A, Examinations, 
and to direct Private Reading, open OCTOBER Ist. 

ORAL and CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES of a less advanced nature, to 
a nee for the Local Examinations of Edinburgh, and to give help in Home 

ucation, open OCTOBER 8th. 

The Subjects taught include Grammar, Arithmetic, Euclid, Algebra, History, 
Geography, Scripture, Church History, English Composition, English L g 
and Literature, Latin, Greek, French, German, Comparative Philology, Logic, 
Mental and Moral Leeman Education, Physiology, Physical Geography, 
Botany, Drawing, History of Art, and Theory of Music. 

Prospectuses from the SECRETARY, St. George’s Classes, 3 and 5 Melville 
Street, Edinburgh. 


St THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 
The WINTER SESSION of 1890-91 will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, 








‘| when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Sir FREDERICK PoLLock, 


Bart., M.A. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARHIPS of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively, open to all first-year Students, will be offered for Competition. 
The Examination will be held on September 26th, 27th, and 29th, and the Subjects 
will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at 
the option of Candidates. 

Scholarships and money prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate M.B, Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and Special Arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; also for Dental 
Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of Approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of Local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses. 

Pros; uses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 

G. H. MAKINS, Vice-Dean. 





ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. Introductory 
Address by Dr. T. Cotcott Fox at 4 p.m., followed by Distribution of Prizes. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 and £40, and one of £20 for 
Dental Students, on Examination, September 23rd and 24th. 

There are also numerous Prizes. 

FEES,—100 guineas in one sum on entrance, or £110 in two payments, or £120 
in five a. Special fees for partial and Dental Students. 

The Hospital bas a service of over 200 beds, and the usual special departments. 
Prospectus and all information on application to 
W 4H. ALLCHIN, M.B.Lond., Dean. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


ORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS— 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS, 

The SEVENTEENTH SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 7th. The 
Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Arts, 
Sci , and Medici The Physical, Chemical, Biological, and Engineering 
Laboratories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms will be 
Open Daily for practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :— 

1. For Regular Day Students. 

2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 

3. Classes in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering. 
4, For Medical Students. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 
—A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN. 
TLEMEN. English and foreign resident governesses. London Professors in daily 
attendance for pater Science, Music, Painting, &c. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and Sléjd ntry taught. a arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India,—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 











RIGHTON.—The: Rev. R. HUDSON, M.A. (Wrangler, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge; educated at and for a time 
Assistant-Master at Eton), receives FOUR PUPILS to read for Cambridge 
or other Examinations, Age about 15. Highest references. Special care taken 





of a delicate boy, or one leaving home for the first time.—Address, 9 The Drive. 
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EMOR LAsd « B-O.5, DR. 
‘As the result of a Committee Meeting at the Chapter House, held after the 





funeral on Tuesday last, 2 Fund has been commenced,—(1), ‘‘ For promoting the 
more thorongh study of Theology,” the administration of the Fund being under 
the control of the Authorities of Keble College; (2), “For raising a suitable 


Memorial in St. Paul's.’ 3 
Contributions for either object, or for the General Fund, may be sent direct to 


Messrs. Coutts, 59 Strand; or to the Hon. Secs., the Chapter Honse, St. 


Paul’s, E.C. bichenitand ar bei 
° ubscriptions already promised :— M 
Yarl Beauchamp ... hak aor peer a ne . £500 0 0 
Dr, Edward Liddon $a ae “ff. ooo we .. 500 0 0 
John Liddon, Esq... Pia fee wa fie bs ~~ ooo 0 DO 
Mrs. King ... Fa ‘sh Re ae Pra ee .. 500 0 0 
Mrs. Ambrose se se ves a Par -. 200 0 0 
The Dean of St. Paul’s ... ues eae tes igs «- 100 0 0 
Canon Gregory... et ial see a a ad - OD 
Canon Seott Holland .. 4. 0 eee 0 OD 
Rev. Dr. Ince ni ois bet view Bs “-~ im (eee = 


J. W. B. Riddell, Esq. ... * ar 20 0 0 


A further list will be issned within the next ten days. 


(Revd.) ROBERT Ng agen Treasurer. 
Revd.) W. RUSSEL 
( B RIDDELL, } Hon. Secs. 


J. W. Bz 
Chapter House, St. Paul’s, September 22nd, 1890. 


U NOL VW Se Rs ear 
GORDON SQUARE. 








A a 





House CoMMITTEE. 
ALLEN GRAHAM, Esq. 
R. W. Kite, Esq. 
Mrs. Humpury Warp (Hon. Sec.) 


Rev. StoprorD Brooxe. 
The Eart of CARLISLE. 
Rev. Dr. MaRTINEAU. 





Arrangements have now been made to open University Hall for residence early 
in October. 

No definite pledge will be expected from Residents, but it will be understood 
that those applying for rooms are in general sympathy with the: objects of the 
Hall, and will be ready to give such time as they can afford to helping forward 
either the educational and religious, ov the social side of the work. 

Furnished rooms in the Hall can be had at rentals varying from 8s. to 12s, a 
week, 

The charges for board and service will be regulated by a Committee of the 
Residents, under the presidency of the Warden. 

The Lecture List for the coming year, together with a paper of ‘‘ Words to 
Residents” (by Mrs. Ward), are ready, and can be had on application. 

Applications for rooms and information should be sent to Rev. H. GOW, B.A., 
University Hall, Gordon Square, 





IRL’ HIGH SCHOOL, NAPIER, NEW ZEALAND.— 
SECOND MISTRESS WANTED, experienced and certificated, Advanced 
English, French (acquired abroad), and German. Salary, £200. Applicants 
must be prepared to leave England in December.—Applications desired at once, 
addressed, in the first instance, to Miss H. HEWETT, care of Mrs. Andrews, 51 
Frant Road, Tunbridge Wells, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





igor LADY wants engagement as GOVERNESS 
(cert.), SECRETARY, or COMPANION. Music (perform.), German 
(conv. and gram.), French, English, Swedish Gymnastics and Sléjd, Refer., 
Miss TAYLOR, Larich Ban, Cludich, Argyllshire, Scotland, 





UPILS PREPARED for the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER 

LOCAL, groups A and H, by a GIRTON GRADUATE in HONOURS, 

experienced in teaching. Private or class lessons.—Address, ‘*‘ TUITION,” care 
of Northover, Stationer, 34 Duke Street, Manchester Square, W. 





Ors IAN would like to meet with a Gentleman willing 

to charge Property as security for a LOAN of £1,000, to aid him in the 
completion of his academic career. Highest testimonials and prospects. Both 
lender and borrower are gentlemen of position. Surety to receive 5 per cent. per 
annum, to incur no liability, for twenty years (duration of loan), and to be 
secured by a policy of £5,000 on life of borrower. It is particularly requested 
that before writing advertiser, it be definitely ascertained that property can and 
will be encumbered.—Address, ‘*OXONIAN,” at Shelley’s Advertising Offices, 38 
Gracechurch Street, B.C. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEMBER.—Apply, 
Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), ee BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


RMY, MILITIA, CIVIL SERVICE EXAMS.—Great 

facilities are offered by Dr. KLEIN, M.A., and Mr. ROBERTS, M.A., for 
passing the same. Five times first places gained in Ceylon C.S, and Student 
Interpreterships. Boarding arrangements, Also special preparation for new 
Indian Civil, Mathematics and all other subjects. Special classes for London 
Matric. and Bar Exams.—97B Regent Street, W.—Dr. Klein can be seen every 
Friday and Saturday at 8 Hove Villas, Brighton, W. 


ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 SOMERSET STREET, Portman 
Square, W. 
Miss WOODMAN will be at home on and after October Ist for visitors, pre- 
paratory to Reopening of School, October 6th. 


EV. C. A. HEURTLEY, jun., M.A. (Harrow and Oriel), 
assisted by Rev. A. H. G. CREED, B.A. (Bedford and Christ’s), has 
VACANCIES for PUPILS. Full number, nine. Preparation for Universities 























LIDDON. 


es, 
PRerr0ap COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES 
8and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, w. ), 
The SESSION of the COLLEGE and of the ART SCHO i 
THURSDAY, October 2nd, 1890, Systematic instruction’ is slg. BEere on 
in all the subjects included in the College course. Students are also + beste 
choose their own subjects, and to select one or more branches of stud: 
paratory instruction is given to those who are not sufficiently advanced. fi 
Professors’ Lectures, The new laboratories and the additional rooms = 


resident students are now in use.—Prospectuses may be obtained by applications? 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary 


peers for PROMOTING the EMPLOYMENT of 
WOMEN.—Girls on leaving School are helped to procure thorough 
TEOHNICAL TRAINING for some Art, Trade, or Business, and a re 
Register is kept for those who have received such training. Employers who have 
vacancies for Shorthand Clerks, Typists, Book-keepers, Skilled W. vg 


ork 
Apprentices, are invited to apply to the SECRETARY, 22 Berners Street, W. il 


M& HASTINGS, assisted by Resident Masters, receives 


BOYS, from 8 to i4 years of age, to prepare for the PUBLIC 
Classical and Modern Side. The School-House and Grounds are at Orley tous 
some distance from Harrow School. Several boys have passed lately for Public 
Schools. School commenced on September 18th. Mr. Hastings has Vacancies 
for this term.—Address, E, R. HASTINGS, Harrow-on-the-Hill, ; 


‘cata ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... .. 
CLAIMS PAID 














+++ £10,000,000 
se 12,000,000 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOOK, 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that they are prepared to 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock, 
Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable half-yearlyon March 
1st and September Ist at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield; or b 
their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard Street, 
No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that 
sum must be a multiple of £10. Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, this 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidden 
by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corporation Stock. Forms of 
Prospectus, &c,, and all information required, will be supplied by 
W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar, 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield, 








ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 
FINANCIAL POSITION, 
Existing Assurances ... isin see ous sae +» £7,470,866 
Invested Funds... ove oes ove coe ose we 2,623,456 
Annual Income... waa ae ik ose coe we 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... ae eco mt «+ 8,891,999 
Bonuses declared 2,971,852 


a oa ins ‘oni coe eco. Seeny 
ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Fall Year's. 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 


CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary, 





LFRACOMBE —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two 


hundred and fifty Rooms. Table d’Héte Dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Hight 
Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath, Private Marine Esplanade.— 
Tariff of MANAGER, 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in 
London, by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum 








A large number of Copies of the Best and most Popular Books 
of the Season are now:in circulation at Mupin’s Liprary. 


All Works of general interest are freely added immediately on 
publication. 


Library Catalogue for 1890, 1s.6d. Prospectuses and Clearance 
Lists of Books on Sale, postage-free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limitep, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
Branch Offices : 





&c.—Ashington Rectory, Pulborough, Sussex, 





241 Brompton Road; and 2 King Street, Cheapside 


cs 





ep}: 2 
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REEHOLD GROUND-RENTS and MORTGAGES. 


The LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY (incorporated 
by special Act of Parliament) —— various sums of trust and other moneys on 
ro register, invites particulars of Freehold Ground-Rents for disposal, and Se- 
parities offered for Mortgage. Moneys awaiting investment can be entered in 
the Company's register free of charge. 

LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISEMENT COMPANY, 
22 Great George Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
EDWIN GARROD, Secretary. 


SOOTHER and C..0..., 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. ; 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
AMONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
zeae Specimen No, gratis and post-free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


136 STRAND W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, w. 


nnn AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—-CATALOGUES sent on application. 


RMAGH CATHEDRAL; Cavendish College, Cam- 
bridge; Hatchford, Surrey ; Bablake School, Coventry.—For these, and 

other Illustrations, see the BUILDER of September 27th. Also, Architectural 
Education of the Public, Report on Public. Works in Ireland, Mr. Flinders 
Petrie’s Excavations (with sketches), Hot-Water Supply, and all the Professional 
and Trade News (Home, Foreign, and Colonial), 4d.; by post, 44d.—OFFIOE, 
46 CATHERINE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

















KIRKES’ HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 





With 500 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 14s. TWELFTH EDITION. 


A HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By W. 


Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, Examiner in Surgery at the Royal College of 
Physicians; and Vincent Dormer Harris, M.D. Lond., 
Demonstrator of Physiology at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MIRIAW'S SCHOOLING, and other Papers. 


By Mark RvuTHERFORD, Edited by his Friend, REvBEN SHaprcoTr. With 
Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 63, 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 





‘The same keen observation, the same delicate precision, while Miriam’s 
strength and weakness are drawn with as pitiless a hand as that of Marie 
Bashkirtseff.’’—Athenzum, 


|S hailed ee = WORKS (at all Libraries) — 
The HUMAN EPIC. 1s. 6d. 
The HISTORY of MUSIC. 3 vols., 54s. 
The DEATH of ROLAND. 5s. 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 











The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








IVERPOOL anp LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 


Hrap OFFICES. 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON. 





Total Invested Fands oc... £7,826,542 





Fire, Life, Endowments, or Annuities. 





Apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Com- 


pany, for the 
NEW PROSPECTUS. 





Applications for Agencies invited. 


Lonpon OFFICES, 
CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 


UARDIAN' FIRE LIFE 
OFFICE. 
Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 





and 


London: 


COMPLETION OF THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


On Thursday next will be published the Eighth and 
concluding Volume of the HENRY IRVING 
SHAKESPEARE, Edited by Henry Irving 
and Frank A. Marshall, with a General Intro- 
duction and Life of Shakespeare by Professor 
Dowden, and Illustrated: by Gordon Browne. 
Price 10s. 6d. in cloth. 

Also at the same time will be ready sets of the Com- 
plete Work in 8 vols., cloth, gilt top, £4 4s. Od. ; 
and in Roxburghe binding, £5. 








BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, H.C, 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. j 
Chairman— Henry Joun Norman, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—GerorGE LAKE, Esq. 
Henry Bonham - Carter, | John Hunter, ae 
Esq. | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq. | Lefevre, M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Granville F, R, Farquhar, Esq. 
Esq. John B. Martin, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 
CATALOGUES POST - FREE. 





_| David Powell, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. 


| Roderick Pryor, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | JohnG. Talbot, Hsq.,M.P, 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE, 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested ae ans ++.£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... + 4,342,000 
Total Annual Income, over pa t 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 14th day of October. 


‘IRKBECK BANK. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 

DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 
perannum, Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions, 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 
FRANCIS E, COLENSO, F.I.A., 
Actuary and Secretary. 
WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin, 


TAMMERERS should read a book 
bya gentleman who cured himself after sufferin; 
nearly forty years. Price 13 stamps,—B, BEASLEY, 
Huntingdon, 


12 Waterloo Place, 
London, 








READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. , 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
UonTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
-SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT:— 
PROGRAMME OF THE CHURCH ConGRESS AT HULL. 
DRUNKENNESS AND SOME OF ITS REMEDIES. By 

the Rev. Prebendary Harry Jones, M.A. 

Tue Rescue or Lot. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
M.A., LL.D. 

CaRDINAL NEwMan. (lllustrated.) By the Rev. F. 
Arnold, M.A. 

FLEMISH PaINTERS.—III. PgTeR PavL RUBENS, 
(Illustrated) By G. 8S. —— 

THE OHAPEL IN THE Fens. By KE. Dixon. 

“My Cup anp I:” a Poem. By Fred. E. 
Weatherly. 

“Vireintie’s Huspanp.” Qhaps.8-9, By Esmé Stuart, 

“THe SANCTUARY IN THE HILLS:” A SHORT STORY, 
By W. W. Fenn. 

Some NoTeEs ON THE History OF BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN.—III, MIDDLE PERIOD: THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. (Illus- 
trated.) By Charles Welsh. 

THE AnGio-Saxon Race as A CIVILISING AGENCY 
ts Asta. By Professor Vambéry. 

Tue Paris Lapour ExcHANGE. By Helen Zimmern. 

“CHANGED Lots; oR, Nosopy Cares.” Chap. 6. 
(Illustrated.) By Frances Armstrong. 

STORIES OF THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS FOR CHILDREN, 
Chap. 4. By Mrs, Molesworth. 

GRIFFITH FaRRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, London. 





Just published, price 33.; free by post, 3s. 44d. 


HE OWENS COLLEGE 
CALENDAR for the SESSION 1890-91. 
Macm1.zan & Co.. London ; J. E. Connisx, Manchester. 


Miss BRADDON’S LATEST NOVEL. 
In 8 vols., at all Libraries, 


NE LIFE, ONE LOVE: 


A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &, 
London: Simpxrn and Co., Limited. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French ——: They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 











USE 
F R Y’'S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0c O A. 


Sir C. A. CamMERON, M.D., says:—I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 








PRESERVED PRO- 


SOvEs, 
VISIONS, and 





| aiid MEATS. Also, 





——- of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





a SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—Bilious affections, with all their 
concomitant ay my induced by at pheric 
changes or too liberal diet, should be checked at 
once, or serious consequences may ensue. When any 
one finds his ideas less clear than usual, bis eyesight 
dimmed, and his head dizzy, accompanied by a disin- 
clination for all exertion, physical or mental, he may 
be quite sure that he is in immediate need of some 
alterative medicine. Let him at once send for a box 
of Holloway’s Pills, a mild course of which will remove 
the symptoms, and s; ily renew his usual healthful 








feeling. If the bowels be irritable, Holloway’s Oint- 
ment should be diligently rubbed over the stomach 
and liver every night and morning, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 900. OCTOBER, 1890, 2s, 6a. 
ConTENTS. 

THE TSAR AND THE JEWS. 
On Surrey Hitts. By a Son of the Marshes, 


Manners. By Sir Herbert Eustace Maxwell, Bart., 
M.P. 


A Secret Mission. Chaps, 20-23, 

Rosert Henrryson. By F. R. Oliphant. 

Tue InvinciBLE ARMADA. From Friedrich Schiller. 
Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.0.B. 

Lire aT BoHEMIAN BaTus. By W. Fraser Rae. 

DororuEa. By Author of * Miss Molly.”’ 

Sport 1n FicTiON—AND IN Fact. 

A Niaut in A Moorish Hummum. By Walter B. 
Harris. 

Lire’s Pauses. By Wallace Bruce. 

Tue INFLUENCE OF SEA PowER upon HIsTorY. 


Witu1am BiackwoopD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


BLACKWOOD’3 NEW SERIAL. 


This day, Part X., price One Shilling. 
TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, & SPORT. 
From “ Blackwood’s Magazine.’’ 

No. X. contains:—A Run THROUGH KATHIAWAR. 
By Andrew Wilson.—THE SaumMon oF CLOOTIE’S 
Hotr. By G. W. Hartley—A Fatt Hunt 1x THE 
Rocrrss. By J. P. Maud, 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 96, OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS. 

VirGinie: a TALE OF ONE HunpreD Yuars Aco. 
By Val Prinsep, A.R.A. Chaps. 55-60, 

Worrine Hours AND WoREING Men. By Dr. B. 
W., Richardson. 

On GENERAL GorpDON’s Copy oF NEWMAN'S 
— oF GeERONTIUS.” By William E. A. 

xon. 

THE IpYLL OF Broox Farm. By Helen Shipton. 

THE IsLeE oF Rum. By Grant Allen. 

Dew. By Dr. J. G. McPherson, F.R.S.E. 

AT THE S1GN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 
Price One Shilling. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR OCTOBER, 

Cr1PHER CORRESPONDENCE, By Lieutenant-Colonel 
J.8 thwell, 

A BrrtHpay Sona By Mrs. Woods. 

Marcia. Chaps. 37-40. By W. E. Norris. 

Ay Op LETTER FROM THE Battic. By the Author 
of “* Letters from the Baltic.” 

Buinp JusTIcE: A CHAPTER OF AcCID!NTS.—Part 
II. By Albert E. Drinkwater. 

Boat-LiFe rn Stam. By E. B. M, 

Graciosa. By J. Lawson. 

THE AMERICAN CATILE-TRADE. By J. Hall Richard- 





son. 
Nores OF THE MONTH. 
Lisraky List. 


London: JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE AUTHOR. 


The Organ of the Society of Authors. 
Now ready, price 6d.. SEPTEMBER Number, 
ConrTENTS. 

Tue Porr’s Seat. By Austin Dobson. 

ENGLISH AUTHORS AND THE COLONIES, 

A Harp Case.—No., IV. 

An AMERICAN Society OF AUTHORS. 

News, Notes, CORRESPONDENCE, &. 
ALEXANDER P, Watt, 2 Paternoster Square, 


THE PARENTS’ REVIEW. 


A Monthly Magazine of Home Training and Culture. 
OCTOBER. Sixpence. 

An EpvcationaL Rerormer. By T. H. Green. 

PaRENTS AND CHILDREN.—II. PARENTS AS RULERS. 
By the Editor. 

CHILD-SToRIES IN HERODOTUS. 

OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIMENTS IN EpvcaTion, By 
Mrs. Southwood Hill. 

Our Sons.—IV. Emptorment IN Inpia. By J. J. 
Heaton, Indian Civil Service. 

A Prerp aT ANCIENT Eeypt. By A. J. Goodison: 

THE TURN OF THE T1DE. By Dr. J. E. Taylor. 

Tuer First Music Lessons By Mrs. Spencer Curwen. 

A Suort TREATISE ON READING ALOUD. By Ernest 
Legouvé. 

Stupy or a CHILD or Two. Prize Essay. 

Tue EveninG Sxv: OcToser. By Mrs. Lipscomb, 

Books—Notes and Queries—Prizes ; &c. 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place ; 

and all Booksellers. 


URES of ASTHMA, COUGHS, &c., 

by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 

From Mr. Oldham, Chemist, Market Place, Wisbeach : 
“ Several obstinate cases of asthma and coughs have 
been completely cured by their use ; and, indeed, their 
efficacy is general in diseases of the lungs.” To 
singers and public speakers they are invaluable for 
the voice. ey have a pleasant taste. Price 1s. 1¢d. 

















and 2s, 9d. per box. Sold by all Chemists. 


A 


MESSRS. METHUEN’s 
NEW BOOKS, 





ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION, 


Under the above title, Messrs. Metuven 
will at once commence the publication of a 
Series of Short Biographies, free from party 
bias, of the most prominent Leaders of 
Religious Life and Thought in this and the 
last century. The First Volume will be 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
By R. H. HUTTON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s, 6d, 
[October 1st, 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIEs, 
_ Edited by J, E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham, 

A Series of Books on Historical, Literary 
and Economic Subjects, suitable for Exten- 
sion Students and Home-Reading Circles, 
The First Volume, now ready, is 


The INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


of ENGLAND. With Maps and Plans. By H. 
DE B. GripsBins, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

** A careful and lucid sketch.”—Times. 


By 8S. BARING-GOULD. 
SECOND SERIES. 


HISTORIC ODDITIES and 
STRANGE EVENTS. Second Series. By 8, 
Barina-GouLp, Author of “‘Mehalab.” Demy 
8vo, 103, 6d. [Nearly ready, 


FICTION. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 


The TRUE HISTORY of 


JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Obristian and Com- 
munist. By E. Lynn Linton, Tenth and 
Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, 1s, (Ready, 


By LESLIE KEITH. 


A LOST ILLUSION. By 


Lesuiz Keiru, Author of ‘* The Chilcotes,” “A 
Hurricane in Petticoats,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
[Nearly Ready. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
By G. 


A DOUBLE KNOT. 


ManvitteE Fenn, Author of ‘‘The Vicar’s 
People,” *‘ Eli’s Children,” &, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Nearly ready. 
By L. T. MEADE. sii 


The HONOURABLE MISS: 
a Tale of a Country Town. By L. T. MrapE, 
Author of “Scamp and I,” “A Girl of the 
People,” &c, 2 vols.crown8vo. [Nearly ready. 


METHUEN’S NOVEL SERIES. 
THREE SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE. 
Crown 8vo, well printed and handsomely bound. 


NEW VOLUMES now ready. 


ARMINELL: a Social 


Romance. By S. Barine-Goutp, M.A., Author 
of “ Mehalah,” &c, 


DERRICK VAUGHAN. By 


Epya Lyati, Author of “ Donovan.” A New 
Edition, entirely re-set. With Portrait of the 
Author. (Ready. 


TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
A GIRL of the PEOPLE. 


By L. T. Meape, Author of “‘ Scamp and I,” &. 
lilustrateé by R. Barnes, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


(Ready. 
DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr, 


Author of ‘‘ Durothy Fox,” &. Illustrated by 
W. Parkinson, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Nearly ready, 


METHUEN S SCIENCE SERIES. 


Under the above title, Messrs. METHUEN propose 
to issue a Series of Science Manuals svitable for use 
in Schools. They will be edited by Mr. R. ELLIOT 
STEEL, M.A., F.C.S., Senior Natural Science Master 
_——_ Grammar School. The following is 
ready :— 


The WORLD of SCIENCE. By the 


Ep1Tor, 147 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


NEW WORKS by A. M. M. STEDMAN, 
A FIRST LATIN READER. With 


Vocabulary and Notes adapted to the Shorter 
Latin Primer. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. [ Ready. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES on 

Elementary Syntax. With Vocabulary, crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. Ready. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES for 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Fcap. —" 6d. 
addy, 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS 
AT THE LIBRARIES. 


«A SHORT LIFE of CARDINAL 
NEWMAN,” by J. S. Fuercuer, will be ready on Wednesday 
next. In 1 vol., price 2s. 6d. 


«THIRTY YEARS of MY LIFE on 


THREE CONTINENTS,” by Epwin vz Leon, will be ready 
- next week. In 2 vols., with a Portrait, price 21s. 


“SOCIAL ENGLAND UNDER the 


REGENCY,” by Joun Asuton, is now ready. In 2 vols., 
with 90 Illustrations, price 30s. 


“PICTURESQUE LONDON,” by 


Percy FirzG@ERALD, is now ready. In 1 vol., with upwards of 
100 Illustrations, price 25s. 


“BRAYHARD: the Strange Adven- 


tures of One Ass and Seven Champions,” by F. M. Auten, is 
now ready. In 1 vol., with 37 Illustrations by Harry Furniss, 


price 6s. 

«A STRANGE WOOING,” Charles 
GrpBo0n’s last Novel, will be ready next week. In 1 vol., 
price 6s. 


‘The LOST EXPLORER,” an 
Australian Romance by J. F. Hogan, is ready this day. In 
1 vol., price 3s. 6d. 


“SAPPHIRA,” the New Novel by 


SaraAH TYTLER, is now ready. In 2 vols., price 21s. 


“NELLY BLYTHE,” the New Novel 


by Miss GREENWOOD, is now ready. In 2 vols., price 21s. 


“VICE VALENTINE,” the New 
Novel by Ipa AsHworTH Taytor, is now ready. In 2 vols., 
price 21s. 





12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. No. 372, for OCTOBER, contains :— 


1. He Fett amone Tu1Eves. By D. Christie Murray. Chaps, 1-4, 
2. THomas Hoop. By George Saintsbury. 

3 THE Reauities oF War. By A E. Street. 

4. Mapamer, By Mrs. Henry. Ady (Julia Cartwright). 

5. THE SHRINE OF FirtH Monarcny. By Victor Plarr. 

6. WHaT HAS BECOME OF ORIGINAL SIN? 

7. THE MANAGEMENT OF LanD.’ By George Cadell. 

8 Tue Littte Marquis. By Miss Lynch, 

9, LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








*,* A New Volume begins with this Number. The 
Opening Chapters of Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 


New Story appear in it. 


The English LMlustratey Magazine 


For OCTOBER, profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., contains :— 

1, THE Dogz Lzonarvo Lorepano IN His State Roses. From the Picture 
by Giovanni Bellini. Frontispiece. 

2, AN AuTuMN VISION, OcTOBER 3lst, 1889. Algernon Charles Swinburne, 


8. THE New TRADE-UNION MOVEMENT. Urquhart A. Forbes. 
Illustrated with Portraits of Trade-Union Officials. 


4, Tue VicaR OF WAKEFIELD” AND ITS ILLUSTRATORS. Austin Dobson. 
With Illustrations after Stothard, Bewick, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, 
Mulready, Chodowiecki, Tony Johannot, Randolph Caldecott. 
5. AN INTERLUDE. Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
6, IN New Guinea, Hume Nisbet. 
7. InmeRITaNcE. A Poem. Mary Macleod. 
8 EprnpureH. Mrs, Oliphant. With Illustrations by George Reid, R.S.A. 
9, THE Witcu oF Pracus. Chajys.land2. F. Marion Crawford. 
With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 
Single Numbers, 6d. ; by post,8d. Yearly Subscription, including Double Number, 
6s. 6d. ; postage extra, 


Illustrated by the Author, 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NOW READY, price 3s. 
THE 


OF PUBLISHING. 
By S. S. SPRIGGE. 


METHODS 


Published for the Society of Authors by HENRY GLAISHER, 95 Strand, W.C. 





WARD, LOCK, & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Complete Catalogue, comprising upwards of 3,000 different volumes, 
post-free on application. 








Just ready, demy 8vo, 612 pp., cloth, uncut, 5s., NEW and OHEAP EDITION of 


MALTHUS on POPULATION: an Essay on 
the Principle of Population, and its Effect on Human Happi . By Rev. 
Dr.MatrHvs With Full Analysis and Critical Introduction, &c. 

This Edition of Malthus’s work will be found to be the best, as it is the 
cheapest, ever offered to the public. It is well printed from new t on good 
paper, and neatly bound for the library. The Analysis and Critical Teeeheltion 
will prove of great value to the student of the work. 

“* The issue is altogether excellent and satisfactory.”—Yorkshire Post. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


A DEAD MAN’S DIARY; Written after 


his Decease. With an Introduction by G, T. Berranry, M. 
cloth, 3s. 64, y , M.A. Crown 8vo, 
“The whole subject of the after-life is treated in a spirit of great reverence, 
and with much literary power .....The story itself is interesting, and conveys a 
very obvious moral.”—D ily Telegraph, 
‘Has achieved a brilliant success.”"—Globe. 
“* The story is at times wrought up to an almost unendarable pitch of interest.” 
—Christian World, 
‘It is a remarkable work, impressive throughout, and at times rising to ofty 
outbursts of passionate eloquence.”—Lloyd’s Newspaper. 


The Times says :—‘‘ * Haydu’s Dictionary of Dates’ is the mot universal book 
of reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English languaze.”” 


NINETEENTH EDITION, containing 1,068 pp., 10,000 Articles, and 120,000 
Dates and Facts. Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged, with New and Important 
Matter, and thoroughly brought down to the Autumn of 1839. ; 


Medium 8vo, cloth, 183.; half-calf, 24s. ; full or tree calf, 31s. 61, 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES 
AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


A COMPLETE RECORD OF ALL NATIONS 
AND TIMES. 


Comprising Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient, Med‘zval, and Modern; Nations 
and their Governments, Laws, Institutions, Manners,and Customs; the 
Origin, Development, and Progress of Arts, Sciences, Laws, and Learning ; the 
Civil, Military, Religions, Moral, and Philanthro;ic Institutions of various 
Nations in the different Epochs. 

With especial reference to the History and Achievements of the British Empire. 

Containing 


THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD TO 
THE AUTUMN OF 1889. 
By BENJAMIN VINCENT. 


Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Cor. Mem. Hist. Soc., 
New York, &. 


Specimen Page and Prospectus post-free on application, 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 








‘*The Magazine ‘ up to date.’ ’—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
Now ready, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


OCTOBER, 1890. 





CONTAINING THE SECOND OF MR. ZOGBAUM’S ARTICLES 
on his recent Cruise, entitled 


“From PORT to PORT with the WHITE SQUADRON.” 


The Rock describes the first paper as “ a stirring, vivid article, redolent of sea- 
breezes and rolling ocean, a graphic and most entertaiuing picture of life on 
board a modern warship.” ; 





Fut ConTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 


“Tae Lovers’ QuaRREL.” (Frontispiece) Being the Third of a Series of 
Illustrations by J. R. Weguelin for selected Odes of Horace. 

WiTH a CaBLE ExpepiTion. Herbert Laws Webb. Fully Illustrated. 

Horace, Book III., Ope IX.—Tue Lovers’ QuarreL. (Mr. Gladstone’s 
Translation—Repriuted by Permission). 

THE City HovsE In THE West. John W. Root. With Illustrations. 

Oup Ace, C. P. Cranch. 

Autumn Song. Duncan Campbell Scott. 

Jerry.—Part II,, Chaps. 9-12. (Begun in June—to ke continued throughout 
the year.) 

From Port TO PorT WITH THE WHITE SquapRon. Rufus Fairchild Zogbaum. 
The Illustrations by the Author. 

Revisiting A GREEN Nook. Mrs. James T. Fields. 

NaTURE aND Man IN America. Second Paper. N.S. Shaler. 

Vaarant Love. A Rondel, Louise Chandler Moulton, 

Fray Bento’s BELL. Charles Paul MacKie. 

Wrive or Lusitania. Edith M. Thomas. 

Tue Lake Country OF New EnGianp. Newman Smyth. Illustrated. 

Sanp-WaveEs aT HENLOPEN AND Hatteras. John KR. Spears. Illustrated by 
Victor Perard. 

5.59. Charles F. Lummis. 

THE Private ScHoou ror Giris. Mrs. Sylvanus Reed. 

THE Pornt oF View:—A French View of American College Athletics—Ineligi- 
bilities of the Rich—A Study of Heirs—Sympathy in Authorship. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK ON AUTHORSHIP. 
Just published, cloth extra, 5s.; postage, 44d. 


The AUTHORS’ MANUAL: 


being a Complete, Practical Guide to all Departments of Journalism, Literary 
Work generally, and Book-Producing, with Special Advice in reference to 
Imaginative Literature. By Percy RusseLt, Author of “ A Journey to 
Lake Taupe,” ** Australian Tales and Sketches,” &. 


DIGBY and LONG, Publishers, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


“Tt has often been lamented that no writer has arisen in Ireland who could do 
for Irish history what Scott did for the history of his own country. If Miss 
Lawless can produce only a few more books like ‘‘ ESSEX IN IRELAND,” this 
misfortune and reproach will be effectually removed.”—Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, in 
the Nineteenth Century. 

NOTICE. .—A SECOND EDITION of “ WITH ESSEX 
IRELAND,’’ by Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, Author of “ Hurvish: a 
Study,” &c., crown 8vo, 78, 6d., will be ready on October Ist. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE * DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Ready this day, royal Svo, 15s., in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, 
Vol. XXIV. (HAILES—HARRIOTT) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Volume wands will be published on December 23rd, and the subsequent volumes 
at ree of 1 Thr ee ‘Months, 


Ready this day (Bixpense), 2 Sie Series, No. 88. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 


containing “EIGHT DAYS,” by the Author. of “The Touchstone of Peril 
Chaps. 9 to 11.—‘* The SINCEREST FORM of FLATTERY.”—* On HEL- 
VELLYN with the SHEPHERDS.’’—“ The LOSS of the ‘ EMIR. e. ” —"* On 
the ROAD.”—‘* FARMHOUSE NOTES.,”’—and “ A BRIDE from the BUSH,” 
Chars, 13 to 16, 


NEW EDITION of ‘‘ UNDERGROUND RUSSIA.” 
Ready this day, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA. Revolutionary 


Profiles and Sketehesfrom Life. By Stepyiax, formerly Editor of ‘‘ Zemlia 
i Volia’’ (Land and Liberty). With a preface ‘by Peter Lavrorr. Trans- 
lated from the Italian. 


NEW ADDITIONS to SMITH, ELDER, init 00. 9 POPULAR TWO.-AND-SIX- 
PENNY LIMP RED CLOTH NOVELS SERIES. 
Now ready, fcap. 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
MR. GEORGE GISSING’S NOVELS. 


DEMOS. | A LIFE’S MORNING. | The NETHER WORLD. 


RE-ISSUE of BRONTH’S LIFE and WORKS ina NEW BINDING. 
Now ready, in 7 vols. bound in half-cloth, with gilt top, 2s, 6d. each. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, 
EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 


Titles of the Volumes:—JANE EYRE.—SHIRLEY.— 
VILLETTE.—The PROFESSOR, and POEMS.—WUTHER- 
ING HEIGHTS, and AGNES GREY.—TENANT of WILD- 
FELL HALL.—LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S' LIST. 
SECOND EDITION of MODERN FRENCH 


READINGS, with HELPS for COMPOSITION. Edited by A. Jamson 
Smitu, M.A., Head-Master of King Edward’s School, Camp Hill, Birming- 
ham. The Volume consists of sustained Extracts from Dumas, Victor Hugo, 
Gautier, Guizot, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, red edges, 3s. 


SECOND EDITION of WILLIAMS and 


LASCELLES’ INTRODUCTION to CHEMICAL SCIENCE. Edited by B. 
P, Lascetues, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow School; and R. P. WILLIAMS, 

fod yl English High School, Boston. With 50 Illustrations, cloth, red edges, 
s, 6d. 


Nature :—‘* There could hardly be a more concise and well-digested summary 
of elementary chemical principles and applications than that contained in this 
work,” 


LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. With 


an Introduction by ANDREW Lana. A few brief Notes, an Index of Proper 
Names, and a Map of Ulysses’ Wanderings are included. Cloth, square 8yo, 
1s. 6d, ; the Prize Edition, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK to DANTE. Translated 


from the Italian of ScarTazzn1, with Notes and Additions, by THomas 
Davipson, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SIDNEY’S DEFENSE of POESY. Edited 


by Professor A. S. Cook, of Yale College ; and believed to be the first Anno- 
tated Edition of this valuable specimen of early Elizabethan prose. Cloth, 
_ crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


Professor YOUNG’S ASTRONOMIES. 
1, A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. Royal 8vo, 550 pp., 


with 250 Illustrations, half-morocco, 12s. 6d 


2. The ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY. Crown 8vo, 


470 pp., with numerous Illustrations, half-morocco, 7s. 6d. 


ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S LATIN 
GRAMMAR, Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 488 pp., half-morocco, 6s. 


The Classical Review :—‘*No worker in Latin grammar, and no teacher of 
Latin grammar, can dispense with the book.’”’ 


PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSITION. With 


Extracts for Translation from Cesar, Nepos, Livy, and Cicero. By W.C. 
Cottar, Crown 8yvo, 5s. The Volume serves both as a Latin Reader and a 
Composition Book, the teaching of translation and composition thus pro- 
ceeding simultaneously. 
The Atheneum :—* We should like to see the use of this a road to the 
mastery of Latin in all fourth and fifth forms made compulsory. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S List. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror OCTOBER, 1890. 


Atas! By Rhoda Broughton. Part II, Chaps, 5.7, 
A SoLDIER OF THE MUTINY. 

A Srx?PEENTH-CentTuRY DUCHESS. 

LETTERS OF A WORLDLY Woman.—X.-XI. 
MEDITATUR. 

Epwiyn WAUGH, THE LANCASHIRE POET. 

. PAPAGENO. 

A BacuHEtor’s LOVE. 
Dux FEMINA FACTI.” 
GEORGE CRABBE. 

. HEILAND OF HEIDELBERG, 


-_ 
SOMO NTD Ce CoD 
-$ #5 ad 


_ 
_ 


By Albany de Fonblanque, (Conclusion) 


By Mr. SALT. 


The LIFE of HENRY DAVID THOREAU. 


By Henry §. Satt. In1 vol. demy 8yvo, with Portrait, 14s, 


By Miss WALKER, 


MY MUSICAL EXPERIENCES. By Bettina 


WALKER. With Reminiscences of Sir Sterndale Bennett, te Sgambati, 
Liszt, Deppe, Scharwencka, and Henselt. In 1 vol. demy 8v0, 1 


Edited by Dr. JENSEN. * 


The LIFE of ROBERT SCHUMANN. Told 


in his Letters. From the German, by May Hersenrt. In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 2ls. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EAST LYNNE.” 


THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
- Author of “ The Channings,” &c, 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS.” 


LOVER OR FRIEND? 
By ROSA N. CAREY, 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,’’ &c. 


In 3 vols. crown Svo. 


NOW READY. 
NAME AND FA M E. 
By A.§. EWING LESTER and ADELINE SERGEANT. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE REPENTANCE OF PAUL WENTWORTH.” 


THE RIDDLE OF LAURENCE HAVILAND. 


By CONSTANCE SMITH. 








In 3 vols. crown 8yo, 





SALE OVER ONE MILLION 


THE NOVELS OF 


MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
A New and Cheaper Edition is now appearing of Mrs). HENRY WOOD’S 


NOVELS, handsomely bound in red cloth and printed in new type. Each Novel 
in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. The last volume issued, the thirty-third, is 


ADAM GRAINGER, &c. 


COPIES. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Just published, cloth, price 2s, 6d, 


DEVOTIONAL SERVICES for PUBLIC 


WORSHIP: including oo Services for Baptism, Admission into the 
Christian Church, the Lord’s Supper, Marriage, the Visitation of the Sick, 
= the Burial of the Dead. By Rev. Joun Honter, Trinity Church, 
tlasgow. 


Also, by the SAME AUTHOR, 648 pp., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


HYMNS of FAITH and LIFE. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Pablishers to the University. 
MACMILLAN and CO. 


London: 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.” 
3 vols., at all Libraries. 


THE WORD AND THE 
WILL. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy,” &. 








A NEW NOVEL OF UNIVERSITY LIFE.—3 vols., at all Libraries.—A. 


FELLOW OF TRINITY. 


By ALAN ST. AUBYN and WALT WHEELER. 


“Sure to find many rea‘ers...... As a whole, so charming, that we are anxious 
to hear more from this new literary firm.”—Scottish Leader. 





OUIDA’S NEW STORIES.—On October Ist, crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


RUFFINO, &c. 


By OUIDA, Author of “ Under Two Flags,” &c. 





G. R. SIMS’S NEW BOOK.—Post 8vo, picture boards, 23. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DRAMAS OF LIFE. 
By G R. SIMS (“Dagonet”). 
With 60 Illustrations by J. H. Russex., 





DAGONET’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE CASE OF GEORGE 
CANDLEMAS. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS, Author of “ The Dagonet Reciter.” 


“ Not only was the Baron really interested, but highly amused; and it would 
have done the heart of George Sims, of ‘ Horrible London’ and other emotional 
tales, good to have seen the Baron chuckling over this capital short story, which 
is as ingenious as it is genuinely droll.”—Punch. 





BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 


TALES OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE: 


Being the Sixth Volume of Bret Harte’s Complete Works. 





“THE PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. ’ 


THE BELL OF ST. PAUL’. 


By WALTER BESANT. [Shortly 


BLIND LOVE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
With a Preface by WALTER BESANT, 
And 386 Illustrations by A. FORESTIER. [Shortly. 


AN OCEAN TRAGEDY. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


SOWING THE WIND. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, Author of “ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS; AND 
A TALE OF A TUB. 


By Dean SWIFT. 
Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2s, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S RULES 
OF CIVILITY 
TRACED TO THEIR SOURCLS AND RESTORED. 
By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
Feap. 8vo, half-leather, 3s, 6d. 


OUR OLD HOME. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Annotated with Passages from the Author’s Note-Books, 
and Illustrated with 30 Fine Photogravures. 








(Preparing. 





2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, lds. [Shortlt’s 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 





MESSRS. BELL’S LIST OF BOOKS. 





Large-Paper Edition, on Whatman’s hand-made paper, bound in vellum, with 
a gold by Mr. Selwyn Image, 60 copies only (numbered), feap. 4to, 
21s. net. 


The TRAGIC MARY. By Michael Field, 


Author of ‘‘Long Ago,” “Callirhoé,”’ “Canute the Great,” &c. Small 
ogg Me hand-made paper, bound in brown boards, imperial 16mo, price 
's. 6d, net. 

‘* The rhymed couplets of Restoration tragedians are immeasurably preferable 
as a vehicle for thought to the spasmodic and distorted language which Michael 
Field eaqerentiy regards as poetry.” —Athenzum. 

‘“‘ The lines are adapted to the voice; they are, as it were, born of the vocal 
chords, and seem to call for utterance ; they swim along in the wide currents of 
pensive emotion, they break over the rocks of passion, their multiple rhythms 
express all haste and hurry of speech...... Michael Field possesses a power of 
writing for the voice over and above any one who has lived for the last 250 
years.” —St. James's Gazette. 

**Tt would be idle to pretend we have read it from beginning to end, for no one 
would believe us.”—Speaker. 

**Tt holds the reader bound and fascinated, as tragedy should; it leaves him 
calm and satisfied, and that, too, is proper to tragedy.”’"—Academy. 

** A noteworthy contribution to literature, and one to which all those to whom 
| mee is dear may safely turn for deep and enduring pleasure.”—Boston 

erald. 


NORTH’S LIVES of the NORTHS. Right 


Hon. Francis North, Baron Guildford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, and the 
Hon. and Rev. Dr. John North, Edited by A. Jessopr, D.D. With 3 
Portraits, 3 vols., 3s. 6d. each, 
** Lovers of good literature will rejoice at the appearance of a new, handy, and 
complete edition of so justly a famous book, and will congratulate themselves 
that it has found so competent and skilful an editor as Dr. Jessopp.”—Times. 


PASTOR PASTORUM; or, the SCHOOLING 


of the APOSTLES by our LORD. By the Rev. Henry Latuam, M.A., 
Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
(Cambridge: De1gutoy, BELL, and Co. 

‘This is a very thoughtful and remarkable book. It wears, in a combination 
equally delightful and uncommon, the characteristics of originality and of sim- 
plicity.’—Guardian, 

“The idea that the Apostles, throughout their intercourse with our Lord, were 
dealt with in such a manner as should prepare them for their special work, is not 
anewone. But Mr. Latham, in ‘ Pastor Pastorum,’ has illustrated this idea 
with a fullness and freshness of treatment which it has never before received. 
He may be congratulated on having produced a really interesting book, full of 
instruction for young readers of the New Testament, and from which the veteran 
student can hardly fail to derive with pleasure some new impressions.” —Spectator. 


SERMONS on the PROPHETS. By the 


Rey. Jutivus Luorp, M.A., Hon Canon of Manchester. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
“* The interest is well kept up throughout ; the application of the words of the 
Prophets to modern life is clear, direct, and many-sided.”—Guardian, 


Reissue in FORTNIGHTLY VOLUMES, 2s, 6d. each (formerly 5s.) 


THE ALDINE EDITION OF 
THE BRITISH POETS. 


1. BLAKE. With a Memoir by |5. CHATTERTON. Edited by the 

W. M. Rosset, and Poteedy Rev. W. W. Sxeat, M.A. In- 

7 ips cluding the acknowledged Poems 

2. — bly » oe oy and Satires, the Rowley Poems, 

Portrait [Ready with an Essay proving their 

: a: if Authorship, a Memoir of the Poet, 

3. a eae by ny and Selections from his Prose 
x wre : Writings. 2 vols. 


With Memoir by W. ALLINGHAM, 
and Portrait. [October Ist. [November 16th and December 1st. 


4. COLERIDGE. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by T, Asuz, B.A.,|6. VAUGHAN. Sacred Poems 
pM srke “7 ge, — and Pious Ejaculations. With 

i ortrait and an Engraving F 
of Greta Hall. 2 vols. Memoir by the Rev. H. Lyte. 
[October 15th and November lst. [December 16th. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS. Edited, 


with Notes, by Mrs, ALEXANDER Napier. And an Introduction by Professor 


J. W. Hates, M.A, 3 vols., 3s. 6d, each. 
BOHN’S HANDBOOK of ATHLETIC 


SPORTS: Edited by Ernest Bet, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
7 vols., 3s. 6d. each. Vols, I, and II. ready. 

Vol. I.—CRICKET. By Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton.—LAWN TENNIS. By 
H. W. Wilberforce.—TENNIS, RACKETS, and FIVES. By Julian Marshall, 
Major Spens, and J, A, Tait.—GOLF. By W. T. Linskill—HOCKEY. By F.S8. 
Cresswell. 

“A most readable and carefully compiled manual of outdoor sports...... The 
Handbook is worthy of its authors and publishers. The typography is good, and 
the illustrations, which are numerous, are excellent.”—Sportsman. 

Vol. IIL.—ROWING and SCULLING. By W. B. Woodgate.—SAILING. By 
E. F. Knight—-SWIMMING. By M.and J, R. Cobbett. 

“It should be in every sportsman’s library.” —Sportsman. 


BOHN’S HANDBOOK of GAMES. Con- 


taining :—BILLIARDS, with Pool, Pyramids, and Snooker. By Major-General 
A. W. Drayson, F.R.A.8. With a Preface by W. J. Peall.—BAGATELLE. By 
“ Berkeley.”—CHESS. By R. F. Green.—DRAUGHTS, BACKGAMMON, 
DOMINOES, SOLITAIRE, REVERSI, GO BANG, ROUGE et NOIR, 
ROULETTE, E. O., HAZARD, FARO. By “‘ Berkeley.” New Edition, 
revised and enlarged, 2 vols., 33. 6d. each, Vol. I. ready. 
[Vol. II, in the press. 


PASTEUR and RABIES. By Thomas M. 


Doran, M.D., F.R 0.8., Author of ‘‘The Nature and Treatment of Hydro- 
phobia,” &. Wide feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Used as the Standard in the Postal Telegraph 
Department. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


1,919 PAGES. PRICE 31s. 6d. 
Only Authorised Unabridged Edition. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME to Mr. STANLEY’S “ In DARKEST AFRICA.” 


EMIN PASHA and the REBELLION at the EQUATOR: 
a Story of Nine Months’ Experiences in the Last of the Soudan Provinces. 
By A.J. MounTeney JEPHSON, one of Stanley’s Officers. Written with the 
Revision and Co-operation of Henry M. Sranury, D.C.L., &c. A Preface 
also by Mr. STANLEY. With Map and numerous Illustrations, two of which 
are specially drawn by Mrs. H. M. Stanley. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, One 
Guinea, [About October 15th. 


HOW STANLEY WROTE “In DARKEST AFRICA:” 
a Trip to Egypt and Back. Reprinted, with Additional Matter and Illustra- 
tions, from Scribner’s Magazine. By Epwarp Marston, Author of ‘ The 
Amateur Angler,” &. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, fancy 

s, 1s. ; [Now ready. 








NEW WORK by Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
OVER the TEA-CUPS: a Series of Papers of Reminis- 


cences and Characteristic Reflections. By Dr. OL1veR WENDELL HOLMES, 
Author of ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” “‘Our Hundred Days in 
Europe,” &c. 1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [November 





By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
PORT TARASCON: the Last Adventures of the Illus- 


trious Tartarin. By AtPHonse Davupert. Translated by Henry JamMEs, 
Numerous Illustrations from Drawings by Myrbach, Rossi, and Montégut. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. November. 





By F. A. INDERWICE, Q.C. 


The INTERREGNUM, A.D. 1648-1660: Studies of the 
Commonwealth, Legislative, Social, and Legal. By F. A. InpERWICK, Q.C., 
Author of “ SideligLts on the Stuarts,’ &. 8vo, cloth, 10s.6d. [Short y. 





By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. 
The BROAD CHURCH; or, What is Coming. By the 


Rev. H. R, Hawets, Author of ‘‘ Poets in the Pulpit,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth. 





LETTERS to LIVING AUTHORS. By J. A. Steuart. 
Illustrated with Portraits of the different Authors, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A limited EDIT{ON de LUXE, printed on hand-made paper and tastefully 
und, 10s. 6d. 





The LIFE of HARRIET BEECHER STOWE TOLD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. By Mrs. Saran A. Tooter, Author of ‘‘ Lives Great and 
Simple.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth. (Shortly. 


GOUNOD, CHARLES: his Life and his Works. —— 


ANNE Bovet. With Portrait and Fac-similes, demy 8vo, cloth. hortly. 








The RIVERSIDE NATURALIST: Notes on the Various 
Forms of Life met with either in, on, or by the Water, or in its immediate 
vicinity. By Epwarp Hamitton, M.D., F.L.S., &c., Author of ** Recollec- 
tions of Fly-Fishing for Salmon, Trout. and Grayling,” &. With numerous 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth. (Shortly. 


TEN CENTURIES of EUROPEAN PROGRESS. By 
Lowis Jackson, Author of ‘‘ Aid to Survey Practice,” “ Aid to Engineering 
Solution,’ &c. Illustrated with 13 Maps, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY CHILDHOOD’S DAYS. By 
Louisa M. Atcort, Author of ‘‘ Little Men,” “ Little Women,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. (Ready. 


COMPLETE COOKERY GUIDE. By Mary Harrison, 
Author of “The Skilful Cook,” &. With Preface by the Right Hon. Sir 
Tuomas Dyke AcLAND, Bart. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 














THE 


QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS. 


A SERIES OF POLITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 
Edited by STUART J. REID, 


Author of “The Life and Times of Sydney Smith.” 

The Volumes will contain Portraits, and will be published at periodical intervals. 
Size, crown 8vo, bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. each. 

hae" mami. of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. By J. A. Frovups, 


[ October. 


VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. By Henry Dvuncxtey, 
LL.D. (‘‘ Verax’’), (November. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. By Justin McCarruy, M.P. 


VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. By the Mareguis of 
Lorng, K.T. 


EARL RUSSELL. ByS. J. Rep. 

Right Hon. W.E.GLADSTONE,M.P. By G.W.E. Russet. 
The EARL of ABERDEEN. By Sir A. Gorpon, G.C.M.G. 
The MARQUIS of SALISBURY. By H. D. Tratrtu. 


NEW WORK by Dr. BIRKBECK HILL. 
FOOTSTEPS of DR. JOHNSON (SCOTLAND). By George 


Brrxpeck Hit, D.C.L., Pembroke Colleze, Oxford. With about 
Illustrations, including 18 Heliogravures, sketched on the spot by Launcelot 
peed, and beautifully reproduced by Lemercier and Oo., of Paris 
EDITION de LUXE, 100 copies for England and 50 for Americ: 
and signed, £7 7s. net. ; , o> Sumiened 
ORDINARY EDITION, bound in half-morocco, &., £3 33. net. 
Full Prospectus on application. 





WILD LIFE on a TIDAL WATER: the History of 9 
House-Boat and Crew. By Dr. P. H. Emerson, Author of *‘ Life and Land. 
scape on the Norfolk Broads,” &. Illustrated with 30 Copper-Plates by P. 
H. Emerson and T, F. Goodall. Full Prospectus on application, . 

EDITION de LUXE. Limited to 100 numbered copies. Price to Subscribers 

£2 128. 6d. After publication, the price will be raised to £3 33. . 

The ORDINARY EDITION, 1,000 numbered copies, bound in peacock-blue 
cloth, with leather back and design. Price to Subscribers, £1 1s, After 

publication, the price will be raised to £1 53. 





GREAT ARTISTS SERIES.—New Volume. 
MEMORIALS of WILLIAM MULREADY. Collected 


by Freperick G. Steruens. Illustrated with copies of the Life Studies in 
the South Kensington Museum, and other Works. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a, 6d, 





The AZTEC TREASURE HOUSE: a Romance of Con- 


temporaneous Antiquity. By Tuomas A, JaNvIER, With numerous LIilus- 
trations, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NEW YORK to BREST in SEVEN HOURS. By André 


Lavrir, Author of “The Conquest of the Moon,” &. Fully Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 








TWO NEW BOOKS by JULES VERNE. 
The PURCHASE of the NORTH POLE: a Sequel to 


‘* From the Earth to the Moon.” Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cluth extra, 
63. 


The FAMILY WITHOUT a NAME, Fully Illustrated, 


crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 


BLACK (WM.)—STAND FAST CRAIG ROYSTON. By 


Wit.ram Brack, Author of ‘‘ A Princess of Thule,”’ ‘In Far Lochaber,” &c, 
3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. [Dec inber. 


BYNNER (E. L.)—The BEGUM’S DAUGHTER. By 


Epwin L. Brnner, Author of ‘‘Agnes Surriage,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


MACMASTER (M.)—OUR PLEASANT VICES. By 


MitneR Macmastzr. 3 vols, crown 8v0, 3ls. 6d, 


STEUART (J. A.)—KILGROOM: a Story of Ireland. By 


J. A, StEvART, Author of “‘ Lettersto Living Authors,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 

cloth, 6s. 

TWO NEW STORIES by FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of “The 
Hundredth Man,” &c, 


ARDIS CLAVERDEN. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The MERRY CHANTER. With numerous Illustrations, 


crown 8vo, boards, 2s. 61, 
NEW ADDITIONS to LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS, . 6s. Series. 
BLACKMORE (R. D.)—KIT and KITTY: a Story of 


West Middlesex. By R. D. Buackmore, Author of ‘ Lorna Doone,” “ Clara 

Vaughan,” “Springhaven,” “Cripps the Carrier,” &. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 

cloth, 63. : 
TYTLER (S.)}—DUCHESS FRANCES: a Novel. By 


Saran TyTLEr, Author of ‘* Citoyenne Jacqueline,” ‘* Lady Bell,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 63, 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S STORIES. 


In Uniform 8vo Volumes, paper covers, 1s. each. 


SOLDIERS THREE. Fifth Edition. 

The STORY of the GADSBYS. Fourth Edition. 

In BLACK and WHITE. Second Edition. 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE. Second Edition. 

UNDER the DEODARS. 

The PHANTOM ’RICKSHAW. 

The first three volumes can be obtained bound together in cloth for 33. 61. 

“‘A born story-teller.”’”—Suturday Review. 





TWO INDIAN STORIES by BROWNLOW FFORDE. 
The TROITER. With numerous )llustrations, demy 8vo, 


paper covers, ls. 





The EARL of DERBY. By Grorce SarintsBurRy. 


The SUBALTERN, the POLICEMAN, and the LITTLE 
G 


IRL. Illustrated, demy 8vo, ; aper covers, ls. 
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